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The Silversmith’s Craft Suggests Many Delightful 


Gifts for the Bride 


HE Wanamaker Jewelry Store offers a rather remarkable variety of 
designs in bridal silver this month, all with a peculiar appeal for 
those whose taste demands distinction and artistry. Here are found 
those qualities of grace, simplicity and durability which endeared old- 
time silver to brides who are now grandmothers, and endear it today to 


their heirs. 


Useful articles of silver for daily use are shown in abundant choice, 
as well as an unusual assortment of things set out on “state occasions” 


oniy. 


Tea Sets 
Coffee Sets 
Cream and Sugar Sets 
Platters 
Serving Trays 
Vegetable Dishes 
Pitchers 
Fruit and Salad Bowls 
Fruit and Flower Baskets 
Vases 
Service Plates 
Bread-and-Butter Plates 
Sandwich Plates 
Cheese-and-Cracker Dishes 
Roll Dishes 
Bread Trays 
Sauce Boats and Trays 
Mayonnaise Bowls 


Candlesticks 
Bonbon Dishes and Baskets 
Tea Caddies 
Syrup Jugs 
Muffineers 
Cracker Racks 
Sugar Racks 
Spoon Racks 
Ramekins 
Coffee Cups 
Bouillon Cups 
Picture Frames 
Serving Pieces 
Chests of Silverware 
Coasters 
Plateaus 
Boudoir Accessories 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets 


Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Hall 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


e 


HONEY 


THE HONEY BEE is richly suggestive of searching 
thought—withal it is a most excellent, a most readable novel, 
admirably well constructed and well written. 

—New York Tribune. 


A mark of high credit must be given for the quality of 


THE HONEY BEE and the admirable manner of its tell- 
ing. —New York World. 
The story of modern life which it clothes is an inter- 


esting and significant tale, worth reading and worth thinking 
about afterwards.— New York Times. 


Mlustrated by R. M. Crosby. $1.35 net. 


A singularly interesting and significant history of the American people.—New York Times 


By Seymour Dunbar 
A History of Travel in America 


THE NEW YORK SUN says: Mr. Dunbar has not merely 
written a book—he has built and stocked a museum of Ameri- 
cana. 


FREDERICK TABER COOPER, A.M., Ph.D., says: A 
work full of suggestions. 


FRANK HEYWOOD HODDER, Professor of History, 
University of Kansas, says: One of the most interesting 
works that has ever come to my attention and a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the Western movement. 


PROFESSOR MARTIN SAMPSON, Cornell University, 
says: I gladly bear witness to the fascination of ‘‘A History 
of Travel in America.’’ It is a vivid interpretation of our 
civilization. 

PROFESSOR HARLOW LINDLEY, Earlham College, 
Richmond, Indiana, says: Of great value to student and in- 


vestigator, while at the same time it possesses very attractive 
features for the casual reader. 

FREDERICK LL. PAXSON, Professor of American His- 
tory, University of Wisconsin, says: An entertaining addition 
to a private collection, and a valuable addition to our works 
of reference. 

THE DIAL says: His diligence is beyond praise, his 
range of research amazing. 

THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN says: There is no 
end of good things for the lover of the quaint and the curious. 

PROFESSOR ARCHIBALD HENDERSON, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, author of ‘‘The Creative Forces in 
Westward Expansion,’’ ‘“The Changing Drama,’’ etc,. says: 
A work for the historian, the sociologist, the traveller, the 
antiquarian, and, above all, which is a true achievement—a 
work for the general reader. 


Four volumes, 1600 pages, fully indexed, 8vo, cloth, boxed, price, $10.00 net. 
Large paper edition, limited to 250 sets, boxed, $20.00 net. 


By William Harding Carter 


Major-General, United States Army 


The American Army 


General Carter, twice a member of the General Staff and 
longer in active service than any other general officer, has 
served in every grade in the American army. Always a 
student of army organization and administration, he writes 
with the authority of actual service and practical experience. 


With frontispiece portrait. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


NEW YORK 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


By Paul Leland Haworth 
America in Ferment 


In AMERICA IN FERMENT the author shows us our 
own country as it is to-day and what it promises to be tomor- 
row. The vivid story of a people’s tendencies, ambitions and 
accomplishments. The United States isin ferment, a peace- 
ful but none the less portentous tumult. What does it all 
mean, toward what destiny are we moving? 


12mo, cloth, 450 pages, $1.50 net. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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Fiction 


At the Sign of the Sword. By William | 


Le Queux. Sully &- Kleinteich. $1.00, 


postpaid. 


Belgium provides the background for | 
this story, which is full of vivid war | 
pictures founded on events that have | 
taken place in Europe here recently. It | 
will form one of a group of war novels | 


that will memorialize 1914. 


August First. By Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews and Roy Irving Mur- 
ray. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

This is a remarkable tale of the saving 


of a useless life to a purpose of real | 
power and blessing. The girl in the | 
book faces possible suicide through great | 
stress of mental and physical anguish. | 


She seeks the advice of a clergyman and 


the result is a wonderful series of let- | 


ters out of which grows not only a beau- 
tiful romance but a most uplifting one. 

C. O. D. By Natalie Sumner Lincoln. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.30, postpaid. 

This is an interesting mystery story, 
in which the strange part played by the 
sign C. O. D. on certain packages gives 
the clue to the problem that some very 
clever detective work fails for a long 
time to solve. There is plenty of excite- 
ment in the tale, and the interest is held 
completely through a series of very un- 
expected situations. 

Diary of a Beauty, The. By Molly El- 
liott Seawell. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

An entertaining little romance in diary 
form. Not the best thing Miss Seawell 
has done by any means, but in many 
ways charming. 

Dr. Syn. By Russell Thorndyke. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

A tale of smuggling and piracy, some- 
what lurid and sensational and blood- 


curdling. Dr. Syn turns out to be a | 


famous pirate and pays the price of his 
many misdeeds in a really grewsome way. 


Felix Tells It. By Lucy Pratt. D. | 


Appleton & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

Felix is a small boy who reminds us 
of Penrod. He writes his own story in 
the first person and shows how chil- 
dren regard their parents and elders 
generally. Felix is quite a lovable little 


chap, and his story is full of delightful | 


ingenious adventures. 


Final Verdict, The. By Sidney L. 
Nyburg. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

A collection of six dramatic stories, 
examples in realism done by a newer 
writer. 





Pretty Safe Suggestions 
for Summer 
Reading 








Victory 


By JOSEPH CONRAD.~ 4th Printing. Net $1.35 


Love Letters of a Divorced Couple 


By WILLIAM FARQUHAR PAYSON. Net $1.00 


The Pastor’s Wife 


By the Author of Elizabeth and Her German Garden. Net $1.35 


Martha of the Mennonite Country 


By HELEN R. MARTIN. 4th Printing. Net $1.35 


Penrod 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON. 64th Thousand. Net $1.25 


The Man who Forgot 


By JAMES HAY, Jr. Net $1.25 


The Double Squeeze 


By HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM. Net $1.25 


God’s Country and the Woman 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD. 4th Printing. Net $1.25 


Dr. Syn 


By RUSSELL THORNDIKE. Net $1.25 


The Man who Rocked the Earth 


By ARTHUR C. TRAIN and ROBERT WILLIAMS WOOD, Ph.D. 


“ Net $1.25 
Bambi 


By MARJORIE BENTON COOKE. 35th Thousand. Net $1.25 


The Idyl of Twin Fires 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON. Net $1.35 


The Competitive Nephew 


By MONTAGUE GLASS. Net $1.20 
Pierrot: Dog of Belgium 
By WALTER A. DYER. Net $1.00 
and 


Ruggles of Red Gap 


By HARRY LEON WILSON. 4th Printing. Net $1.25 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 








“Fleming Stone’”’ 


The ingenious American detective is baffled (as 
you will be) up until the last move of the 
criminal in the GREAT WHITE BIRCHES’ 
MYSTERY told in 


The White Alley 


By CAROLYN WELLS. Frontispiece. $1.25 net 


“In a Class by Himself.” THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 
says: ‘Asan incomparable solver of criminal enigmas, Stone is 
in aclass by himself. A tale which will grip the attention.” 

“Suave and Polished Detective.” “Miss Well's 
suave and polished detective, Fleming Stone, goes through the 
task set for him with celerity and dispatch. Miss Well’s char- 
acteristic humor and cleverness mark the conversations,”""—NEW 
YORK TIMES. 

“Stone’s Most Brilliant Case.” “The case is one of 
the most brilliant to the credit of the astute Stone,”’ says THE 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS, “The plotis solution-proof. Even the 
most perspicacious reader will be unable to anticipate the 
denouement.” 


The Rose-Garden Husband 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 
Mlustrated. $1.00 net 


Four printings have been required to fill the orders for this, 
in the words of the NEW YORK TIMES, “ sparkling, rippling 
little tale... ATLANTA CONSTITUTION, “Another glad book 
that will cheer up the gloomiest of the gloomy.” 


The Diary of a Beauty 


Bp MOLLY ELLIOTT SEAWELL 
Mastrated. $1.25 net 


“A lively story of social adventure.”’— PHILADELPHIA 
NORTH AMERICAN. “The diary of Louise gives us an analysis 
of a woman’s heart as few others have ever done.""-—PHILA- 
DELPHIA RECORD. 


Important Books of Absorbing Interest 
Famous Days and Deeds in 


Holland and Belgium 


By PROF. CHARLES MO 


16 illustrations from famous paintings. $1.25 net 


In this handsome work, the author of the very popular 
Historical Tales narrates Dutch and Belgian history in the torm 
of striking stories, each telling of some event of historical impor- 
tance—the founding of the Beggars’ League, the siege of Haar- 
lem, etc., etc., including several tales of the present great War. 


How Belgium Saved Europe 
By DR. CHARLES SAROLEA. $1.00 net 


NEW YORK INSURANCE AND COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
“This book is unquestionably the strongest and most convinc- 
ing presentation of Belgium's case that has appeared to date. 


Chemistry of Familiar Things 


23 illustrations and 6 figures in the text. $1.75 net 


PHILADELPHIA EVENING LEDGER, “‘A compendium of 
useful information . . . absorbing and interesting. A book 
which should be found on every library shelf. . . .” 


The Home of the Blizzard 


SIR DOUGLAS MAWSON’S own account of the now 
famous Australian-Antarctic Expedition, 1911-1914. Twovolumes 
with 300 remarkable photographs, 16 color plates, drawings, 
plans, maps, etc., $9.00 net. ‘‘ No Polar book ever written has 
surpassed these volumes either in sustained interest or in the 
variety of the subject matter.""—LONDON ATHENAEUM. 





ALL TALKING ABOUT | 


ABSORBING INTER- 
EST and GREAT VALUE 





Everyone fell in 
love with 





Miranda 


“the Irrepressible!’ 


By GRACE L. H. LUTZ, when 
she first appeared in ‘‘MARCIA 
SCHUYLER.’’ Her naturalness 
and homely American wit are 
irresistible, and made all of us 
wish that she might sometime 
have her own romance. Here it 
is and it’s one of the most en- 
joyable that Mrs. Lutz have ever 
written. 

Mlustrated by E. L. Henry, N.A. 

$1.25 net 


“Just Folks” 

THE NEW YORK TELE- 
GRAPH says, ‘‘ Just about folks. 
The community life of a vi'lage 
cleverly pictured. Miranda is 
refreshing.’’ 


“American Heroine” 

‘‘A wholesome and truly rep- 
resentative American heroine,’’ 
says the PHILADELPHIA 
PRESS. ‘‘The incarnation of 
womanly charm.’’ 


“A Spirited Tale” 

Is the verdict of the PHILA- 
DELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN. 
‘* Miranda’s love romance is a 
prose epic of the early 40s. 
Those were rare old days, and 
Mrs. Lutz portrays them pictu- 
resquely.’’ 


“Fun,” “Optimism” 

** Deserves to become a classic 
in American fiction.’’—DAY- 
TON JOURNAL. 

‘‘A deal of pleasure and fun 
in Miranda.’ — SPRINGFIELD 
HOMESTEAD. 

**A tale of optimism, courage 
and p .”’—THE BUFFALO 


COMMERCIAL. 





Forest of Swords, The. 
NEW NOVELS THEY’ RE | A. Altsheler. D. Appleton & Co. $1.30, 


By Joseph 


postpaid. 
An added volume in the “World War” 


| series, of which The Guns of Europe and 


OTHER VOLUMES OF 


The Hosts of the Air were the first. 


| They are entertaining tales of the pres- 
| ent war, presenting in fiction form some 


| 
| 


| 


of the deeds and characters now appear- 
ing in the great conflict. 


Great Tradition, The. By Katherine 
Fullerton Gerould. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.35, postpaid. 

Short stories by a writer who is a 
master in this line of work. They have 
appeared, most of them, in the magazines. 


Happy Recruit, The. By W. Pett 
Ridge. George H. Doran Company. $1.25, 


| postpaid. 


The young Russian Carl has his way to 
make in London. We find him a strange 
child on a holiday with other poor chil- 
dren; we find him left motherless with 


| a baby sister to take care of; then he 
| gets work in a restaurant and finally 
| becomes the proprietor of a cafe him- 


| self. 


It is a tale of a real boy, develop- 


| ing under a heavy handicap, and Mr. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY fantasia 








| son. 


Pett Ridge has made a splendidly vivid 
story of it. 


Idyl of Twin Fires, The. 
Pritchard Eaton. 
Co. $1.35. 

A delightful story of an_ idealistic 
young college professor who buys a farm 
and set about making it pay. He not 
only succeeds financially, but he has all 
manner of enjoyment out of his experi- 
ment. The book has touches of poetry 
that are charming. 


By Walter 
Doubleday, Page & 


It Pays to Advertise. By Roi Cooper 
Megrae and Walter Hackett. Duffield & 
Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

A delightfully amusing tale of a big 
bluff, the kind of thing “Get-Rich-Quick- 
Wallingford” might have indulged in. 
This is a novelization of a play that has 
had a huge success. 


Johnny Appleseed. By Eleanor Atkin- 
son. Harper & Brothers. 

A quaint and tender little tale of an 
orchard grower of the middle West in the 
last century. Johnny is a real character, 
staunch and true and child like in his 
power of loving. He adored his trees, 
and he found a romance worthy his 
quest. 


Lieutenant What’s-His-Name. By 
Jacques and May Tutrelle. Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. $1.25, postpaid. 

A frivolous society tale of a rather 
strange mix-up in the matter of hus- 
bands. Not as good a story as Jacques 
Futrelle was wont to write, but probably 
suffering from lack of its late author’s 
deft hand. 


Little Comrade. By Burton E. Steven- 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.20, postpaid. 
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A story of the present war, telling of | 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS OF WIDE SCOPE 


the adventures of a girl who masquerad- 
ed as a man. It is full of interest and 
has a charming love-story. 


Little Missioner, The. By Nina Wil- 
cox. D. Appleton & Co. $1.30, postpaid. 

A rather charming tale of a young 
girl who is adopted by an eccentric wom- 
an, and who learns to love a young re- 
former in the town of her adoption, and 
helps him in his career. 

Magic Tale of Hawanger and Yolande, | 
The. By G. P. Baker. George H. Doran | 
Company. 

A fanciful tale of mediaeval lovers, | 
written in a poetically fantastic way, | 
and showing a fine sense for the art of | 
word choosing that is a little unusual in | 
these present days. 

Patricia. By Edith Henriette Fow- | 
ler (Mrs. Robert Hamilton). G. P. Put- | 
nam’s Sons. $1.35, postpaid. 

A somewhat long-drawn-out story, 
chiefly psychological. The heroine uses | 
certain knowledge in her possession to 
write a book and then has to face the 
problem of its publication. It is a subtle 
study of a fine point in honor and is 
done artistically and convincingly. 


Reluctant Adam, A. By Sidney Wil- | 
liams. Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35, | 
postpaid. 

The cleverness of this book is its most 
significant feature. It is the tale of a 
man loved by many women, but ready to 
be victimized by none. The study in 
character is admirally accomplished, but | 
the book lacks the vitality of a really | 
strong interest. 


Rose-Garden Husband, The. By Mar- | 
garet Widdemer. J. B. Lippincott Com- | 
pany. $1.00, postpaid. 

Here is as dainty a little novel as one | 
may meet with in a long time. It is | 
wholesome and clean and altogether de- | 
lightful. It will afford inspiration to many | 
readers, and will bring with it a mes- 
sage of love’s tenderness that will form 
a great contrast to the usual fiction of 
the problematic type. . 

Secret Service Submarine, The. By 
Guy Thorne. Sully & Kleinteich. $1.00, | 
postpaid. 

A story of the present war, with the 
scene laid on the east coast of England 
during last year. A German spy con- | 
ceives of a remarkable plot to aid his 
country’s cause, and an English school- 
master learns of it and thwarts his pur- | 
pose. The book shows how the sub- | 
marine, which has played such an import- 
ant part in the war recently, does its 
deadly work. 

Siren of the Snows, A. By Stanley 
Shaw. Little, Brown & Co. $1.30, post- 
paid. 

The atmosphere of this novel is un- | 
usually real. 
north, the home of an enterprising Eng- 


It pictures a camp in the | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES—JUNE 5TH 


William J. Locke’s New Novel 


By the Author of ‘‘The Fortunate Youth,’’ 
“The Beloved Vagabond,’’ etc. 


of Albania, where the sudden death of a friend has left him encumbered with the 


J etait CHAYNE is a war-correspondent, just back in England from the wilds 


care of the widow, Liosha, a native Albanian. 
house of the friends with whom Jaffery is staying, interrupting the house-party. 


She suddenly arrives at the country 
The 


story of Liosha’s life is extraordinary and touching and arouses the pity of her new 


English friends. 


Jaffery’s great-heartedness leads him to conceal the perfidy of a friend 
and to risk his own reputation in the eyes of the woman he loves. 
| the author’s happiest vein, works out to a perfectly satisfactory ending, and will readily 


The story, written in 


be conceded one of the brightest and most whimsical tales Mr. Locke has yet written. 


Eight Illustrations by F. Matania. 


WHAT PICTURES 


TO SEE IN AMERICA 


By MRS.L. M. BRYANT, author of “What 
Pictures to See in Europe,” etc. ver 
200 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. $2.00 net. 


In order to see art museums rightly in 


| the short time at the disposal of the gen- 


eral tourist a careful guide must be had 


| to save time and strength. Mrs. Bryant in 


the present book visits the various galleries 
of America from Boston to San Francisco 
and points out the masterpieces of famous 
artists. 


TWO PLEASING NOVELS 


MERRY-ANDREW 

By KEBLE HOWARD, author of “Lord 
London,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. $1.35 net. 
The spirit of Dickens seems to pervade 

the story of this young college man’s career 

in London, with its wolves in sheeps’ cloth- 

ing and its divers temptations. It is the 

constancy of the girl at home and the pro- 


| verbial “silver spoon” that bring the hero 


at last to his desired goal. 


A SOUL ON FIRE 


By FRANCES FENWICK WILLIAMS. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.30 net. 

This book presents a new theme in fic- 
tion. The heroine, a young girl, is the 
direct descendant of a supposed witch. The 
marvels of modern psychology play a part 
in solving so-called mysteries. 


Large 12mo Cloth. $1.35 net. 


WITH THE GERMAN 


ARMIES IN THE WEST 


By SIR SVEN HEDIN, author of 
“Through Asia,” etc. With 119 illustra- 
tions and 4 maps. 400 pages. 8vo. Cloth. 
$3.50 net. 

This is undoubtedly the most important 
book on the War yet announced. It should 
be read by everyone in order to form some 
idea of the organization and resources of 
the Power against whom the Allies are 
fighting. Sir Sven Hedin, the famous 
Swedish explorer, was commissioned by the 
Kaiser to visit the German armies in Bel- 
gium and France, and this book is the 
record of an “eye-witness” at the German 
western front. 


GOOD TASTE IN 
HOME FURNISHING 


By HENRY B. SELL and MAUD ANN 
SELL. With a colored frontispiece and 
numerous line drawings. Cloth. 12mo. 
$1.00 net. 


A book on interior decoration written for 
the lay reader. Every phase of the sub- 
ject is carefully considered. In an_ inti- 
mate, easy style, free from technical terms, 
the author brings out clearly the simple, 
decorative principles that make the home 
comfortable, cheerful and beautiful. We 
feel, therefore, that this book will fill a 
real need. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, New York 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


New Doran Books of First Rank 


J. D. 
Beresford 


Patrick 
MacGill 


Cyrus 
Townsend 
Brady 


A. Conan 
Doyle 


Will 
Levington 
Comfort 


E. F. 
Benson 


Baroness 
Orczy 


Cosmo 
Hamilton 


J E. 
Buckrose 


Hugh 
Walpole 


Oliver 
Onions 


Henry 
Arthur 
Jones 


THE INVISIBLE EVENT 


Realism at its highest in Jacob Stahl’s story 
George H. Doran Company announce that they have taken over those 
remarkable realistic Stories of a young man of today. e Early His- 
tory of Jacob Stahl,”’ and ‘‘A Candidate for Truth,”’ and that they are 
publishing the third and final Jacob Stahl story. “The jevintte Event, 


h, Net, $1.35 
THE RAT-PIT 


A slice of life with noble pity instead of sordidness 


The genius who wrote ‘‘The Children of the Dead End” is himself a 
workingman, with a qeastonate realization of the tragedies and comedies 
of the underworld. The story of a peasant girl who kept ee rit 


The human Napoleon, sorrowing and pegearoe 
‘Brady's newest romance is in many ways his best "'—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. ‘‘Brady has written nothing more dramatic than this story of 
Napoleon’s fall, with the romance of his gallant follower, Mareau, and 


The new and most absorbing Sherlock Holmes story 


“Conan Doyle, the most aripping of living Fepencers has never written 
anything more dramatic and intense than THE ALLEY OF FEAR.” 
—Los Angeles Times. Color illustrations by Keller, Net, $1.25 


RED FLEECE 


By America’s most original author 
A striking waz of the big-souled woman who nursed the bodies and 


et, $1 


Croquet mallets and sacred fire 


Into the croquet-playing life of Edward came a girl with soul aflame. 
and the result has the wit of ‘‘Dodo’’ with a splendid dignity. Net, $1.25 


A BRIDE OF THE PLAINS 


Gipsy romance in the heart of youth 


A tale of the flery passions, the dramatic loves, and the endless acres 
of Hungary, where gips: Bh ages and Magyar virility AJ life a ee 
wonderful and many- roolored Net 


THE MIRACLE OF LOVE 


Young love breaks all bonds 


When love came to a charming idler and made of him a man ready to 
fight the world for that love. Net, $1.25 


SPRAY ON THE WINDOWS 
The Everywoman of married life 


To a dreaming and virginal girl the reality of marriage came with a 


An appealing story by the author of ‘‘A Bachelor’s Comedy, 
Morning,”’ etc. Net, $1.2 


THE WOODEN HORSE 


By the author of ‘‘Fortitude’”’ 


The fresh, sane Gomoctacy of an unrepentant prodigal tears down the 
pretenses of a musty family. 
Net, $1.25 


MUSHROOM TOWN 


The drama of real estate speculation 


The subtle changes that come to the simple inhabitants of a little town 
when a boom alters all their ideas of happiness and luxury. Net, $1.25 
iMust 


THE LIE: 
A theatrical event 


The play in which Miss Illington has made so complete a success; 

struggle of two sisters for the love of a man; a most human and effec- 
tive story for reading. Illustrated with charming photenraets * Miss 
Illington in the play. t, $1.00 


Margaret Iilington Edition 
rated 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 38 W. 32nd St., NEW YORK 


Publishers 


in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 


| lishman, once a statesman of note, whose 
strange dream of a possible annexation 
of the United States to Great Britain has 

| led him to a conception of a counterfeit- 

| ing scheme of such dimensions as almost 
to appal those who have knowledge of 
it. The hero of the tale is a young secret 
service man, who fathoms the counter- 
feit mystery, but in so doing falls in 
love with the daughter of his victim. It 
all works out to a dramatic and intensely 
interesting conclusion. 


Taming of Amorette, The. By Anne 
Warner. Little, Brown & Co. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

This is a novelette of not particularly 
savory theme. The author did far better 
work than this. 


Who Goes There? By Robert W. 
Chambers. D. Appleton & Co. $1.35, 

| postpaid. 

A story of the great war beginning 
with the days of atrocities in Belgium. 
A vivid and rapidly moving tale on this 
season’s favorite subject. 

Women Alone, The. 
bert Urner. 
postpaid. 

Not a pleasant story of a girl and man 
who loves in spite of the fact that the 

| man already has a wife. The inevitable 
| tragedy comes, and as usual, it is the 
woman who pays the price. 

Yet Speaketh He. By Gertrude Capen 
Whitney. Sherman, French and Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

This beautiful story of a twelve-year- 
old boy who spent his life yearning for 
his infant brother who was drowned, has 
for time past been a favorite among Mrs. 
Whitney’s works. This exquisite holi- 
day edition, charmingly illustrated by 
Sidney L. Smith will make an ideal gift. 


By Mabel Her- 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25, 


Poetry and Drama 


Advent. By August Strindberg. Rich- 
ard G. Badger. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Strindberg should have left the sort of 
thing that constitutes the theme of Ad- 
vent to lessor intellects than his own. 
While the thinking person does not nec- 
essarily agree with Schopenhauer that 
“it is a patent fact that the course of 
virtue runs entirely counter to that of 

| happiness,” he on the other hand is not 
ready to admit the truth of the old adage, 

| “Be good and you will be happy.” Life 
is far too complex for the working out of 

| any such facile plan as that. And it is 

| because Strindberg has shown himself in 

| other works so delicately vibrant in re- 
sponse to the subtlest aspects of human 

| complexity that the present work does 
not seem worthy of his effort. 

Advent is a mystery play. Two old 
people, the “Lagman” or judge, and his 
wife, are filled with a spirit of self- 
righteousness at the end of a long life of 
dishonorable and unscrupulous dealing 
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with their fellows. Retribution overtakes | 
them; in the end they are left amidst the 
torments of hell. Satan appears through- 
out the play in various guises. He is 
not at all the conventional Satan, though, 
for his purpose seems to be ever to urge 
repentance before it is too late. Christ 
appears in the form of playfellow to the 
grandchildren of the old people. 

Strindberg has not the Maeterlinck | 
touch to lend charm to mystery plays, | 
and Advent lacks the Strindberg virtue 
of uncompromising reality. It is there- | 
fore not at all representative of Strind- | 
berg’s power as a dramatist. 

“Der Tag,” or the Tragic Man. By | 
J. M. Barrie. Charles Scribner’s Sons. | 

A war-poem in dramatic form, of un- | 
usual strength and vividness. 

Little Old. Belgium. By Reginald | 
Wright Kauffman. Henry Altemus Com- 
pany. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Reginald Wright Kauffman’s poems on | 
Belgium, and her unfortunate situation | 
during the present calamitous European 
disturbances, are here gathered together | 
and submitted to the public. 

Mr. Kauffman was in Belgium at the 
outbreak of the war, and is one of the 
few writers of verse in the history of | 
poetry to give his inspiration in the 
actual battlefield. Mr. Kauffman is now 
following the fortunes of the Belgium | 
army in France. 

Very tender verses, many of them on 
nature themes, with exquisite illustrations 
from photographs. 

Plays of Eugene Brieux, The. By P. 
V. Thomas. John W. Luce & Co. 

In a half dozen chapters, P. V. Thomas 
has given us an admirable study of The | 
Plays of Brieux. The first chapter con- 
sists of a sympathetic analysis of the 
man himself. The next four deal chron- 
ologically with his plays. The author | 
demonstrates a splendid sense of logical 
arrangement. Each play is treated con- | 
cisely, with an introductory paragraph 
concerning its number of presentations, | 
success or failure, and the like; then 
comes an outline of the plot, excerpts 
illustrative of this or that point that the 
author is trying to make, and finally a 
brief but comprehensive criticism. The | 
closing chapter is an interesting discus- 
sion of Brieux’s relation to the social 
play. 
Mr. Thomas has produced a valuable | 
little handbook for collateral reading; | 
and the reader who has not read Brieux | 
may come through Mr. Thomas’ book to 
as good a knowledge of the purpose and | 
power of the French dramatist as it is | 
ever possible to get by the _ indirect 
method. 

Present Hour, The. By Percy Mackaye. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25, postpaid. | 

Very opposite in these times of strug- | 
gle is the little volume from the pen of | 
Percy Mackaye in which he takes up the | 
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By the Author of “Big Tremaine’’ 


Mary 
Moreland 


By Marie Van Vorst 






A dramatic story of New York 
social and business life, in which 
a clever young woman possessed 
of high ideals meets a great 
temptation. 






Mary Moreland 










This author’s previous novel, 
** Bic TREMAINE,” is now in 
its 14th edition and still sell- 
ing steadily. 









With Frontispiece. $1.35 net 








A Brand New Oppenheim Novel 


The Double Traitor 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
An amazing story of the diplomatic events leading up to 
European war—even better than “Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo.” 
Frontispiece by Clarence F. Underwood. $1.35 net 


The Girl of the | The Rim of the 
Blue Ridge Desert 


By Payne Erskine By Ada Woodruff Anderson 


“The author, who wrote “The Mountain | ‘“‘Its freshness and originality make it well 
Girl,’ has succeeded in showing what life in | worth the reading.” —New York Times. 


the mountains is, and has written a story that | “Richly colored and abounding in thrills.” 
holds attention to the end.” —New York Sun. | —New York World. 


$1.35 net 4th Edition. $1.35 net 


The Mind and Health Series 


Edited by H. Addington Bruce 
A series of medical handbooks written by eminent specialists 


and designed to present the results of recent research in a 
form suitable for the lay public’s reading. 




























With Frontispiece. 










Volumes Ready: 
I. HUMAN MOTIVES, by James J. Putnam, M. D. 
Il. THE MEANING OF DREAMS, by Isador H. Coriat, M. D. 
Ill. SLEEP AND SLEEPLESSNESS, by H. Addington Bruce 


12mo. Cloth. Each, $1.00 net 


| LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON | 
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Opinions of the Great New Anonymous Novel 


THE SEAS OF GOD 


MRS. EDWIN MARKHAM writes :— 


“A story teller with power to handle large aspects.” 


TEMPLE BAILEY writes :— 
“A remarkable and touching story 
ELEANOR GATES writes :— 


a book of power.” 


“Parents of grown, yet untrained girls should not fail to read it.” 


DOROTHY DIX writes :— 


“ ‘Gets’ you in the first chapter and holds you to the last.” 


Price $1.35 Net 


A Rest 
Cure 


Author of “Sonny,” 


THE COCOON 


By RUTH McENERY STUART 


“Sonny’s Father,” etc. 


A little story of married life, told in letters from a wife 


who deserved the trust. 
Price $1.00 Net 


Comedy 


For the sanest, the most convincing book on the DRINK 
QUESTION—for the best argument for TEMPERANCE 


THE ENEMY 


By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER and LILLIAN CHESTER 
Authors of “The Ball of Fire,” ete. 


A modern romance of business and love and rivalry. 
The girl wins her own man from a treacherous friend and 
his own more dangerous love of drink. Price $1.35 Net 


A New Scientific Detective Story 
By ARTHUR B. REEVE 


THE WAR TERROR 


Craig Kennedy, scientific detective, 
reveals secrets of the European ¢con- 
flict in a great international detec- 
tive novel. 

Price $1.00 Net 


Practical—Authoritative—Hopeful 


MOTHERCRAFT 


By SARAH COMSTOCK 


Statistics show that each year two 
hundred thousand American children 
under five die of preventable diseases. 
The chief cause is lack of knowledge. 
Every statement in this latest work 
on a great subject is based on un- 
impeachable authority. 


Price $1.00 Net 


By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS 
M. D., LL. D. 

Editor of “Historian’s History of 
the World,” ete. The first book in 
English describing modern warfare 
methods, mechanisms, and military 
terms. Price $2.00 Net 


DEFENSELESS AMERICA 


By HUDSON MAXIM 


The famous inventor is recognized 
as an authority on military subjects, 
and his book on the present condition 
of the American Army, Navy and 
fortifications will be welcomed by 
thousands of readers. 


Price $2.00 Net 


HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY CO., 
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who trusts her husband even against proof, to a husband 


Ready in May 
RUNAWAY JUNE 


By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 
and LILLIAN CHESTER 
Authors of “The Ball of Fire.” etc, 

From this novel were 
made the thrilling Mutual 
Master-pictures. Runa- 
way June is the heroine 
of an amazing plot full 


of exciting and amusing 
adventures. 


Price 50c Net 


THE EXPLOITS OF 
ELAINE 


By ARTHUR B. REEVE 
Author of “Craig Kennedy 
Stories,”” **Guy Garrick,” etc. 


The famous Craig Ken- 
nedy - Clutching and 
novel of love, mystery 
and adventure. 


Price 50c Net 


INDOOR GAMES 
FOR AWKWARD 
MOMENTS 


By RUTH BLAKELY 


Guide to good times at 
home, for young and old, 
for all occasions. 


Price $1.00 Net 


NEW YORK 





-cudgels for Belgium. Ranging as it does 


in both the fields of war and the quiet 
temples of peace the author has found a 
wide choice of material for poetical ex- 
pression and he has not been slow to 
seize his obvious advantage. The depth 
of feeling that must be aroused in all 
breasts at the thought of shattered Bel- 
gium has found adequate expression in 
twelve sonnets, and numerous other 
poems, and in happy contrast to these 
vitriolic outpourings come such charm- 
ing bits as “The Song Swallow” and 
“Rain Revery.” Mr. Mackaye has shown 
a very apt knack of phrasing and has 
wedded his verse in almost every case to 
a singularly appropriate metre. 


Juveniles 

Squirrel’s Pilgrim’s Progress, The. By 
J. D. Williams. Laird & Lee. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

This little book recounts the interest- 
ing adventures of Tiny Redsquirrel and 
Chatty Chipmunk. Mr. Owl comes in for 
a place, and Miss Hare’s school provides 
unusual educational advantages. The 
child will be immensely pleased with the 
story, which has colored lithographs and 
drawings by H. Wood. 

When Mother Lets Us Make Toys. By 
G. Ellingwood Rich. Moffat, Yard & 
Co. 75 cents, postpaid. 

This shows how many toys the child 
can make with the use of paper fasteners 
to take the place of glue. It will be a 
boon to the sick or disabled child and 
will furnish practical and pleasurable in- 
dustry to the child who needs occupation. 


M iscellaneous 
Art of Speechmaking, The. 


Getting a Start. By Nathaniel C. 
Fowler, Jr. Sully & Kleinteich. 50 cents 
each, postpaid. 

Two books of inspiration for young 
workers. This author has had a wide ex- 
perience among boys and young men, and 
he knows how to give them mental help 
and moral uplift through suggestions of 
ways and means by which to improve 
themselves. 

Awakening of Woman, The. By Flor- 
ence Guertin Tuttle. The Abingdon Press. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

A second edition of an interesting trea- 
tise on “Feminism,” giving suggestions 
from the psychic side of the subject. The 
comment of one woman on the book ex- 
presses the purport of it, “Thank God 
that one woman has written which every 
woman feels.” 

Baseball, By W. J. Clarke and Fred- 
erick T. Dawson. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00, postpaid. 

A comprehensive study of the whole 
subject of baseball, discussing both in- 
dividual and team play in detail. A scien- 
tific exposition of the great national game 


Monthly. 





that will be of value to players both pro- 
fessional and amateur and will help the 


enthusiastic onlooker to a greater knowl- | 


edge of the sport. 
British Navy from Within, The. By ex- 


Royal Navy. George H. Doran Company. | 


$1.00, postpaid. 


The British Navy of to-day from first- | 


hand experience. Its organization, the 


types of ships, the training of its of- | 
ficers and men, and a human picture of | 
day-to-day life in the Navy. The author | 


has served in the British Navy, and has 


supplemented that experience by a study | 


of the Navy in all its branches. 


Can Germany .Win? 
and Aspirations of Its People. 
American. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
postpaid. 


This book is by an American business | 
man whose sympathies are obviously with | 


Great Britain, but whose knowledge is 


such that he cannot be blinded to certain | 
truths in the condition of affairs which | 
ought to restrain a too-enthusiastic atti- | 


tude on the part of everyone prejudiced 
in the favor of England. 


character as a nation and his book is a 
revelation as well as something of a 
warning. 


Chemistry of Familiar Things. By | 
J. B. Lip- 


Samuel Schmucker Sadtler. 
pincott Company. $1.75, postpaid. 


A text-book in reality devoted to a 
study of the chemistry of such subjects | 
as Air, Water, Metals, Rocks, Soil, Food, | 
For those | 


Textiles and kindred themes. 
interested in scientific study this is a 
work of value and will be of immense help 
to the student and also to the general 
reader. 


Conquering Jew, The. 
Fraser. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

A nation without a country: resident 
in every country on the globe, taking a 
prominently active part in its economic 
and social life, using its language, even 
adopting its nationality, yet remaining 
withal a separate and distinct nation. Eng- 
lish, French, German, Russian, American 
—yes, but always and finally a Jew. 
Surely one of the marvels of the world’s 
history! 

Why is it, how is it, that this should 
be the case? Mr. Foster Fraser has 
studied the position of the Jew in every 
auarter of the globe; he, too, has pon- 
dered on the vitality of this curious na- 
tion, on its adaptability to the variant 
circumstances, on its ability, its virility, 
and in this book he records the results of 
his observations, and the deductions sug- 
gested by them concerning the all-con- 
quering Jew. There are facts contained 
in its pages which will probably startle 
the general reader, and which must 


By John Foster 





The Resources | 
By an | 
$1.00, 


This author | 
has studied Germany’s resources and her | 


Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
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Winston Churchill’s New Novel 


A Far Country 


By the Author of “The Inside of the Cup” 


“A Far Country” will probably arouse greater interest than “The Inside of 
the Cup,” one of the most successful novels ever written. In this new novel 


Mr. Churchill turns to 
another of our social 
ills, and with even 
greater daring lays 
bare the truth. Mr. 
Churchill has spread a 
big canvas, and on it 
he has drawn a true 
picture of contempo- 
rary America. 


Winston 


arouse interest and admiration of all for 
the marvelously recuperative powers of 
this cosmopolitan “nation.” 

What is the future position of Judaism 
in world politics? Will there ever be a 
homogeneous Jewish nation? Will it ever 
possess a country where its national as- 
pirations can ke exercised or find satis- 
faction? 


Dainties for Home Parties. By Flor- 
ence Williams. Harper & Brothers. 50 
cents, postpaid. 

Splendid suggestions for dainty re- 
freshments for small home affairs—card 
parties, informal dances and parties of 
every sort. Some of the ideas are new, 
all are practical, and care has been taken 
a3 regards expense. 


FIRST VOLUME NOW READY 


Works of Martin Luther 


to be completed in ten volumes 


The most important writings of Martin Luther, 
selected with a view to the illustration of all 
sides of his life and work, translated from the 
original languages, and provided with introduc- 
tions, critical and explanatory notes, and with 
full biographies, by a group of Luther scholars 
who have been occupied with the work since 1910. 


To be the standard edition of Luther 
in the English language 


Each vol. to contain about 400 pages, Crown 8vo. 
Price, per volume, $2.00 net 
Philadelphia. A. J. Holman Co. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


The Macmillan 
Company 
Publishers New York 


Churchill 


Efficiency in the Household. By Thetta 
Quay Franks. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


A book of economical, nutritious, prac- 
tical menus, with blanks for orders to 
grocers and tradesmen. A real household 


) erates 
G. Ss ay one 
Brown, Cornell and leading co 


colleges. 
250-Page Catalog Free. Write Today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
DEPT. 950, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SIMMIE’S Anthony and Hero and 
Short Stories 
Every once in a while the reader is 
brought up with a round turn by 
some thought or phrasing that 
would be appropriate in the state- 

liest literature of our tongue. 
—Duluth Herald, Duluth, Minn. 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 


F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
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CONTRARY 
MARY 


By Temple Bailey 


Author of ‘‘ Glory of Youth ”’ 


What is the cure for a 
man sick at heart—one who 
has lost faith in himself and 
his fellows? Roger Poole 
found in the clear eyes of 
Mary Ballard something 
that stirred him to go out 
and win back a place in 
the world. 


A new old-fashioned 


love story that will reach 
the hearts of all women 
and most men. 


There’s a message in 


the book for you. 


A Book for All True Friends. 


A Book for Those Who Have 
Lost Faith. 


A Book for the World that Loves 
a Lover. 


Jacket and frontispiece. 


Price $1.25 net. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, PHILADELPRIA 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


treasure for any housewife who wishes 
to make the most of her time and money. 


Essays on the Civilizations of India, 
China and Japan. By G. Lowes Dickin- 
son. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

This essay is Mr. Dickinson’s official 
report of his travels in the Orient to the 
trustees of the Albert Kahn Traveling 
Fellowships. He says in the introduc- 
tion: “Instead of describing my journey 
in detail I have thought it will be more 


| interesting to offer some reflections on 


the general spirit and character of the 
civilizations of India, China and Japan, 
and the apparent and probable effect 
upon these civilizations of contact with 
the West.” This is perhaps as good a 
description of the work as can be given. 


France and the Next War. 
mandant J. Colin, of the French War 
School. George H. Doran Company. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

This took is authorized by the French 
General Staff as a full account of the 
French basic theories of making war, 
which differ as much from the German 


theories as the French democracy dif- | 


fers from the German government. 

The author is a French army officer, 
specializing in general tactics, teaching 
in the French army school, where this 


book has recently been introduced as a | 
sound and practical manual of French | 


methods of fighting. 


German Spy System from Within, The. | 
George H. | 


By an ex-Intelligent Officer. 
Doran Company. $1.00, postpaid. 


All sorts of hysterical misinformation | 


has appeared lately about the German 
Spy system. The author, who knows the 
Secret Service first-hand, tells the truth 
about it. His story is thrilling, but it 
does not have any of the false thrills of 
the numerous fake stories. 

The author has had an important ca- 
reer in the English Secret Service and 
is still connected with it. 


Germany and England. By General | 
G. W. Dilling- | 


Fredrich von Bernhardi. 
ham Company. 
This is the first book written by von 


Bernhardi since the war began, and in | 
it he discourses on his theme: that Eng- | 
land, not Germany, forced the conflict. | 
It is once more an interesting but also a | 


controversal book. 


Germany, France, Russia and Islam. 
By Heinrich von Trietschke. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50, postpaid. 


“No student of the history of Germany | 
during the second half of the nineteenth | 


century and the opening years of the 


twentieth century can afford to neglect | 
the writings of this original and forcible | 


historian,” says Mr. Putnam in his fore- 


word to the newly translated Germany, | 


France, Russia and Islam of Heinrich von 
Treitschke. The book is a collection of 
essays which appeared at various times 


NS 2 2 
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HENRY 
BORDEAUX’S 
NOVELS 


For an account of Henry 
Bordeaux and of the novels 
mentioned below see the arti- 
cle in this number of this. 
magazine. More copies of 
his novels are sold in France 
to-day than those of any 
other living author. 


By Com- | 


Just Published 


The Will to Live 


(Les Roquevillards) 


‘*This strong story is typically French 
and typically arresting.’’ 
—Chicago Herald. 


75 cents net 


The House 


(La Maison) 


‘‘So simple, so strong, so tragically 
true to life.’’—Baltimore Sun. 


$1.25 net 


Footprints Beneath the Snow 
(La Neige sur les Pas) 
‘*An absorbing and beautiful story.’’— 
Chicago Evening Post. 


$1.25 net 


The Woolen Dress 


(La Robe de Laine) 
‘*Told in three chapters of extraordi- 
nary setting and charm.’’—Transcript. 


$1.25 net 
The Parting of the Ways 


(La Croisée des Chemins) 
‘*If the novels of Henry Bordeaux wers 
better known in America our knowl- 
edge of French life would be sounder.’’ 
—Chicago Evening Posts 


$1.20 net 


DUFFIELD 8 COMPANY 


3OWEST 37™ ST NEW YORK 
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A FAMOUS 
LITERARY 
JOURNAL 


N THE PAGES OF THE 
DIAL the new books are dealt 
with upon their merits, without 

fear or favor, by able and competent 
critics, most of them specialists of 
recognized standing, and the signa- 
tures of these writers, appended to 
their work, are a guarantee of 
authority and responsibility. It is 
“easily our most valuable review,” 
says Mr. John Burroughs. “J do 
not know of any similar paper in this 
country which has maintained a 
higher ideal or followed a more 
consistent practice in independent 
criticism,’” says President Woodrow 
Wilson. “There is no journal de- 
voted to literature with which I have 
as much satisfaction as THE DIAL,” 
wrote the late Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 
shortly before his death. 


O every intelligent person,— 
the general reader, the pro- 
fessional man, the club- 

woman, the student, the educator, 
the librarian—to all who realize 
the insistent need for a trustworthy, 
independent, and interesting guide 
and aid in the bewildering field of 
current literature—THE DIAL is 
is altogether indispensable. 


Published Fortnightly—every other 
Thursday. 
$2.00 a year in advance. 


Subscription price 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


A Three-months’ Half-rate 
Trial Subscription (6 Issues) 
will be sent to any Reader 
for 25 cents. 


THE DIAL 


632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
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between 1871 and 1895. It contains very 


| able discussions of European political con- 


ditions, and touches upon many points of 


| international relations that in the light 


of the present war are of profound sig- 
nificance. “Turkey and the Great Na- 
tions,” “Germany and the Oriental Ques- 
tion,” “What We Demand from France,” 
are titles of essays that are representa- 


| tive of the whole. 


To appreciate Herr von Treitschke’s 


| power to deal with contemporary history, 


and the rare perspective which he can 


| bring to bear in viewing it, a reading of 
| his book is essential. 


How Belgium Saved Europe. By Dr. 


| Charles Sarolea. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
| pany. $1.00, postpaid. 


A rather strong piece of work—strong 
in its expression of opinion—setting forth 
the attitude of Germany in the present 
crisis, and showing the part little Bel- 
gium has played in big events for which 
it was in no way responsible. An inter- 
esting account that is not, however, 
wholly unbiased. 

King Albert’s Book. Hearst Interna- 
tional Library Company. $1.50, postpaid. 

A handsome tribute to Belgium’s hero 
king. It comprises tributes from great 
people all over the world, diplomats, 
statesmen, philanthropists, artists, novel- 
ists and many more, with contributions 


| by way of pictures from the pens and 


brushes of Rackham, Christy, Dulac and 
many more, some of which are reproduced 


| in handsome pages of full color. It makes 
| a beautiful volume in every respect, and 


its proceeds will go entirely to the Bel- 
gium Relief Fund. 


Law and Usage of War. By Sir 
Thomas Barclay. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50, postpaid. 

A practical handbook of the law and 
usage of land and naval warfare and 
prize. Of intense interest just now, and 
of real service to those seriously con- 
cerned in the subject of war. 


Log of a Timber Cruiser, The. By Wil- 
liam Pinckney Lawson. Duffield & Co. 


| $1.50, postpaid. 


A record of Forest Service efficiency, 
upon which Mr. Gifford Pinchot, the 
United States Conservation expert, has 


| put the stamp of his approval. It is full 


of human interest, as well as being rich 
in information of a kind that has not 
been put into books. 


Memories and Milestones. By John Jay 
Chapman. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Essays on William James, H. H. Fur- 
ness, Julia Ward Howe, Bernard Shaw 
and numerous other themes of current 


| interest. Mr. Chapman writes interest- 
| ingly, and with conviction. 


My System. By. Lieut. J. P. Mullen. 
David McKay. Four volumes. $1.00 each. 
There are four books in this series, My 








System, My System for Children, My Sys- 
tem for Ladies and My Breathing System. 
They show how fifteen minutes a day may 
ke used to contribute to good health and 
longevity by the practice of a certain set 
of exercises as prescribed by this author. 
The books are fully illustrated from pho- 
tographs. 


Mysticism of Music, The. By R. Heber 
Newton. 

This book presents a philosophic treat- 
ise on music. The author considers the 
art of music from its intellectual and 
scientific, as well as from its emotional 
bases. 


The study of the laws of music en- 
tered upon from these three sides leads 
to a view of its harmony and inspiration 
that presents music as the highest symbol 
of cosmic truth and beauty and attain- 
ment. Further, as the ideals of music are 
embodied in our ideas of love, they typify 
also the mystic concep*ion of Christianity. 


Nation in Arms, The. By Field Mar- 
shal Baron von der Goltz. George H. 
Doran Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

The conduct of war by an army or- 
ganized on a basis of universal military 
service—a system widely different from 
the English and American volunteer sys- 
tem. The author is first German Military 
Governor of Be'givm and now chief mili- 
tary instructor of the Turkish Army, 
which he first Germanized; ve‘eran of 
the Franco-Prussian war. 


Neighbors. By Herbert Kaufman. 
George H. Doran Company. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

A series of little pictures from real life 
by the famous preacher of optimism and 
punch, intended to make one acquainted 
with the typical people whom one passes 
every day, but never really comes to 
know; a book filled with the love of 
mankind. 


One Hundred Luncheon Dishes. By 
Linda Hull Larned. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

A small book of recipes for luncheons, 
giving an exce'lent variety of ideas for 
tasty entrees that will make the luncheon 
table attractive. 


Our Navy and the Next War. By Rob- 
ert W. Neeser. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00, postvaid. 

A simple statement of our inefficient 
navy—its unpreparedness, its insufficient 
number of men, its lack of ammunition, 
etc. The whole subject is treated from 
the standpoint of a possible future war. 


Outdoor Sketching. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Mr. Smith delivered these four lectures 
before the Art Institute of Chicago in 
1914. They embody the theories and ex- 
periences of a man who has not only done 
his share of wonderful outdoor sketching, 
but has demonstrated his ability through 
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Can You 
[magine? 


A friend, interested as 
you are in all kinds 
of literary work, who 
would come to you 
fortnightly to discuss 
your writing in frank, 
common-sense fashion 


























This friend would not talk too much at 
each visit. He would not keep you too 
long from your new story, or essay or 
poem. His friendships among other 
writers—successful and aspiring to be 
successful—and among editors would be 
such that he would refine for you, in 
preparation for each visit, practical, help- 
ful advice from these folk that would 
send you to your desk with a new out- 
look on your work and new inspiration 
to make it more successful. This friend 
would Jook carefully over about 1,000 
magazines each month to discover for 
you news that would enable you to keep 
abreast of the manuscript requirements 
of editors. He would find corr2spond- 
ents who would glean 2,000 more maga- 
zines and papers for you so that you 
would always know in advance of prize 
contests, changes in editorial policies, 
suspensions, changes of address, require- 
ments of new publications, film manu- 
facturers, etc. Your imagination goes 
no further. A friend of this admirable 
type would have to be superhuman. 


































































































There is such a friend—it’s 
a very human, kindly, little 
magazine—The Editor, 
which makes profitable and 
pleasant fortnightly visits to 
the elect of the writing fra- 
ternity. Be one of the elect 
—one of those who elect to 
leave nothing undone that 
will contribute to their suc- 
cess. The fee is $2.00—it 
pays for 26 fortnightly 
numbers of The Editor for 
one year. (Single copy 10c.) 















































The Editor 


Box G. Ridgewood, N. J. 
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most excellent work to guide and advise 
others. The subjects of the four talks: 
“Composition,” “Mass,” “Water-Colors” 
and “Charcoal.” 


Peace and America, The. By Hugo 
Munsterberg. D. Appleton & Co. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

A sequel to The War and America, by 
the man whose earlier books have created 
much comment and greater dissension. 

Pets for Pleasure and Profit. By A. 
Hyatt Verrill. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

An account of all kinds of animals as 
animals. Rabbits, dogs, cats, monkeys— 


| all sorts of creatures that can be trained 
| as pets are discussed—their upkeep, the 


methods of housing them, their possible 
diseases and their breeding. The book is 
excellently illustrated. 


Political Science of John Adams, The. 
By Correa Moylan Walsh. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.25, postpaid. 

The doctrine which influenced the mak- 
ing of our constitution was the one in 
vogue at the time of John Adams, who 
was chiefly instrumental in its incorpora- 
tion in our form of government. This 
book shows the decline in usefulness of 
certain pet theories and proves how 
changes will need to be made. 


Practical Book of Outdoor Rose-Grow- 
ing. By George C. Thomas, Jr. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. $4.00, postpaid. 

This is a beautiful book, carefully 
written by an experienced rose-grower, 
who has prepared a practical guide for 


flower-lovers that will make rose-culture | 
a pleasure indeed. There are ninety-six | 


exquisite full-color plates of various roses 


given in the volume, which is made up in | 


a style to provide a most attractive gift 
book. 


Practical Book of Period Furniture, 
The. By Harold Donaldson Eberlein and 
Abbot McClure. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $5.00, postpaid. 

This is in a series that will be greatly 
appreciated by the artistic home-maker 
and the lover of beautiful things. It pro- 
vides non-technical descriptions of various 
pieces of period furniture, giving the his- 
tory of each in an interesting way and 


| demonstrating the various characteristics | 


of those discussed through a series of 
beautiful reproductions from photo- 
graphs. 

Practical Mysticism. By Evelyn Un- 
derhill. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

Miss Underhill’s book on Mysticism is 
a classic in its field, and her new study 
is designed to expound in an understand- 


able way the foundation principles of | 
that vital movement toward a better com- | 


prehensive of a world invisible. 
Prescriptions. By Richard C. Cabot. 


Houghton-Miffin Company. 50 cents, | 
| postpaid. 
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A Personal Opinion of 





THE YALE 
REVIEW 


“It is the equal of the best 
English quarterlies and contin- 
ues to grow better with each is- 
sue, and the greatest literary 
enjoyment any man could desire 
would be that the Review be a 
monthly instead of a quarterly.” 

Other readers, though per- 
haps none more gracefully, have 
requested more frequent publi- 
cation of The Yale Review. We 
believe, however, that as a rule 
the modern reader of periodical 
literature wants on the one hand 
frequent discussions of current 
events and books, and on the 
other, longer articles of a more 
reflective sort, published not too 
frequently. The next issues of 
the reading we wish to linger 
over should not come upon us 
too rapidly, and the articles they 
contain should be especially 
worth-while, with a freshness 
and significance especially long- 
lived. 

The Yale Review is designed 
for those thousands of intelli- 
gent readers who desire to un- 
derstand as fully as may be the 
scope and significance of the 
burning questions of today and 
who wish at the same time to 
enjoy articles of permaneit lit- 
erary character. Its nearly one 
thousand annual pages are as- 
sembled in four numbers, 
printed in large attractive type 
on imported Esparto  feather- 
weight paper. The subscription 
price is $2.50 a year. 


A specimen copy, a 1915 prospectus 
and a synopsis of the current 
(April) contents will gladly be sent 
upon the request of prospective 
friends and readers of 





THE YALE REVIEW 


NEW HAVEN, - CONNECTICUT 





Selections from Dr. Cabot’s What Men 
Live For, chosen and collected by Edith 
Motter Lamb. They are inspirational 
messages, mostly religious in import, 


and will help to better and nobler living | 


if earnestly taken. 


Present Military Situation in the | 
By Francis Vinton | 
Greene. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 | 


United States. 


cents, postpaid. 
A book that describes very clearly our 


military unpreparedness and shows what | 
steps might be taken as precautionary at | 


this present critical stage. 


Problems of Community Life. By Seba | 
T. Y. Crowell. & Co. $1.00, | 


Eldridge. 
postpaid. 

A complete study of the conditions sur- 
rounding community life, by a student of 
applied sociology. 


Publicity and Progress. By Herbert | 


Heebner Smith. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.00, postpaid. 


A rather unique book, of especial value | 


and interest to the church and charity 


worker. It suggests ways of preparing | 


material whereby people may be brought 


into touch with beneficial projects, such | 


as libraries, churches, schools, etc., and 


their interest enlisted. Mr. Smith has | 
done a great deal of work in connection 
with the publicity campaigns of conven- | 


tions and similar organizations. 
Quest for Wonder, The. By Lynn Har- 


old Hough. Methodist Book Concern. 


$1.00, postpaid. 
Theological and philosophical essays 


by a man who lives in virility of spirit | 


and writes with a style that holds one. 
Some of the subjects are “Bergson, as 


Seen from a Preacher’s Study;” “The | 


New Orthodoxy,” “The Theology of Al- 


brecht Ritschl” and “The Eschatology of | 


the Book of Revelations.” 


Russian Comedy of Errors, A. By 
George Kennan. The Century Company. 

A great many years ago George Ken- 
nan delivered a lecture in which he gave 
utterance to the opinion that Russian 
Nihilists and Revolutionists were a 
group of malcontents whose protests 
against the Government were without 
foundation, and whose claims were en- 
tirely without reason. This lecture was 
favorably reported upon to the Russian 
Government, and so when Mr. Kennan 
decided to visit Russia he was received 
with the utmost cordiality and showered 
with letters to Governors and other high 
officials, who made his trip as easy and 
pleasant as possible. 

But the Russian Government would 
have been better advised to have refused 
him entrance and so kept intact his il- 
lusions. In a volume that has just been 
published, under the title A Russian 
Comedy of Errors—With Other Stories 
and Sketches of Russian Life,” Mr. Ken- 
nan leaves no doubt concerning his pres- 
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Statement Made Under New Postal Law in Compli- 
ance With the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912. 
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Books for Graduation Gifts 


@ The young woman’s and young man’s library is often begun on Commencement Day. 
The wisely selected book is a gift always thoroughly appreciated by the graduate. For 
your convenience we have here listed a few titles, among them, some of the old masters. 





The Complete Works of | Golden Treasury of the Best 
William Shakespeare Songs and Lyrical Poems 


From the Latest Revised London Edition (1911) in the English Language 


Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK 











and WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT Selected and arranged with notes 
With the Complete Notes of The Temple Shakes- By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE 


peare by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A. Introduction Illustrated in colors $1.50 postpaid 
by ARTHUR BRISBANE. The volume contains a 
over 1450 pages only 1% inches thick. Size 5% x 8 


inches. Cloth, gold top, Price $1 postpaid. The Vicar of Wakefield 


By OLIVER GOLDSMITH 







6 illustrations in color by Brock. Crown 8vo. 
All the Tales from Shakespeare Cloth, gikt top. Our Special Price, 75 Conte 
By CHARLES and MARY LAMB xameyeviasionsinanipvinineguinsmsiapnitianspresinineiaetannitainnantgionpinetininialigsnetaientn 
New edition. Lamb and Morris. 48 colored ° 
illustrations from famous paintings by the great mas- In the Garden of Delight 
ters. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. A Nature Anthology in Prose and Verse 
$1.60 per volume or $3.15 per set By JOHN RICHARDSON 


A collection of prose and verse for all lovers of 


R Nature and the open air, with a hand-illuminated 
Loves osar y photogravure frontispiece in colors, and embellished 
A Garland of Verses throughout with original decorations. Arts and crafts 


edition bound in genuine calf handsomely embossed. 


From the Garden of Verses of the Poet’s Heart Publisher's Price, $3.50 Our Price, $1.75 


Compiled by MADISON HARVEY 
Illustrated in color. Cloth. 












Publisher's Price, $1.50 Our Price, 75 Cents The P ennsylvania 
——_____—__—_—_—_—— | Academy of the Fine Arts 
The Old Times and other collections of Philadelphia 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S LATEST WORK ioe le sdieemepemtsiiars SS eee Shon 
Cloth. 90 Cents ustrations. r Special Price, 










LIBRARY EDITIONS 
The Girl Graduate’s Scrap Book - - $1.10 REARS Leap 
The Graduate’s School Days— Arranged Browning’s Ring and the Book 
by Elizabeth F. Boynton - - 1.50 Milton’s Poetical Works 
My College Record—A Memory Book by Proctor’s Poetical Works 
Clara Powers Wilson - - - 1.10 Scott’s Poetical Works 
The Girl Graduate—Her own beak, ae Red-Letter Poems, by English Men and Women 
signed by Louise Perrett and Sara K. Bo 2 
jak iii. « <+ «+ und in buckram, gilt top, 8vo. 
My School Days—With frontispiece in Publisher's Price $1.50 
color by John Rae. Cloth - - - - 1.10 Our Special Price, 55 Cents, per Volume 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
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ent point of view. It is evident that he 


found Russian conditions far worse than | 
any “malcontent” had ever succeeded in | 
picturing them. During the years that | 
have intervened between his lecture and | 
the present volume Mr. Kennan has had | 
opportunity to learn the real state of | 
affairs in Russia with a good deal of | 


thoroughness. He gives us an amazing 


amount of information concerning the | 


prison systems, police methods, and the 


like, infusing it all with strong tender- | 


ness and sympathy. He writes with an 
unusual clarity of style. The book is of 
absorbing interest. 

Science and Faith: The Spiritual Law 
in the Physical World. By W. K. Azbill. 
Standard Publishing Company. 
postpaid. 


“It is the most modern and scientific | 


attempt—the most successful attempt— 
to harmonize the latest scientific findings 
with Biblical utterances that I have 
read,” said an expert reader of the 
manuscript. 

“It will appeal especially to men whose 
primary interests are in the field of 
physical science, and who in this field 
have found difficulty in maintaining a 
religious faith,” said Prof. E. E. Snoddy, 


of Hiram College, after a careful read- | 


ing of the manuscript. 


“It bears many, and rich, suggestions | 


in respect to the solution of life’s great 
problems. I hope you will see your way 
clear to its publication; for the reading 


of it in print would bring a blessing to | 
each as it has borne to me a blessing in | 


reading the manuscript,” said President 


Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve | 


University. 


Secrets of Success in War. 
mund Dane. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

What is a modern army? How is it 
trained? What is the difference between 


the English and German standards of 


military work? Such topics are fully 
covered here. 

As author of Hacking Through Bel- 
gium in the “Doran Pocket Book Series 


ef War Books,” Mr. Dane has won wide 


esteem for his clear pictures of the | 


present war. 


Shakespeare on the Stage. By William 


Winter. (Second series.) Moffat, Yard 
& Co. $3.00, postpaid. 

This volume—coniplete in itself—is the 
second in a series devoted to the stage 
history of the plays of Shakespeare. It 
contains not only history, but, also, 
searching, illuminative and fascinating 
analytical studies of the plays and the 
great characters in them, and minute de- 
scriptions of the manner and method in 


which those characters have been dressed 


and acted from the earliest perform- 
ances to the present day. These de- 
lightfully interesting studies are diversi- 
fied with striking anecdotes and personal 





$1.50, | 


By Ed- | 
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SCRIBNER FICTION 


Gouverneur Morris 


Maurice Hewlett 


Katharine F. Gerould 


Elizabeth Miller 


Mary R. S. Andrews 


Florence Olmstead 


in THE SEVEN DARLINGS writes of 
six girls and their brother left of a sudden 
penniless with but one asset—a luxurious 
Adirondack camp. They advertised for 
boarders, and the peculiar nature of the 
advertisement brought a throng of eligible 
young men—with romantic results. IIlus- 
trated by Howard Chandler Christy. 


$1.35 net. 


in A LOVERS’ TALE writes of love in 

old, rough, simple times: to say so much 

implies that it shows Hewlett at his best. 

It is a romance of Iceland in Viking days, 

full of the strife of might and cunning; 

glowing with human nature at its utmost, 
$1.25 net. 


in THE GREAT TRADITION, includes 
some of her greatest stories: “The Miracle,” 
“Leda and the Swan,” “The Dominant 
Strain,” “The Bird in the Bush,” “The 
Great Tradition,” and others. The stories 
all possess those same qualities which 
brought such instant recognition to her last 
book, “Vain Oblations.” 
$1.35 net. 


in DAYBREAK has produced a vast and 
splendid panorama of historical events of 
the age of discovery. The scene is laid in 
Spain in the fifteenth century and among 
the episodes is Columbus's discovery of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

$1.35 net. 


in Collaboration with Roy Irving Murray 
in AUGUST FIRST writes a love story 
of striking emotional power. The chief 
characters are a young assistant clergyman 
in a large city and a beautiful stranger who 
appears for a few minutes to consult him 
about a great crisis of life and death. 


$1.00 net. 


in A CLOISTERED ROMANCE has 
written a novel of really remarkable and 
peculiarly individual charm; and so truly 
humorous that not a page is turned but it 
evokes a smile or a chuckle. 


$1.25 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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recollections, with instructive biographi- | 
cal remarks and curious opinions and | 
judgments as to character and acting by | 


famous players, and embellished with 

beautiful illustrative reproductions of 

old prints and rare photographs. 
Shattuck’s 


Parliamentary Answers. | 





By Harriette R. Shattuck. Lothrop, Lee 


& Shepard Company. $1.00, postpaid. 


Mrs. Shattuck is so widely recognized | 
as this country’s leading woman parlia- | 


mentarian (it may well be doubted if she 
has her superior in either sex) that great 
interest attaches to anything she offers 
in this line. This neat book makes it pos- 
sible for even a novice at presiding to 


rule promptly and accurately on any | 


matter likely to come up in any meetings 
conducted under parliamentary law. 
Nothing equals the question-and-answer 
method for conveying workable informa- 


tion quickly, and in her concise replies to | 


supposed questions Mrs. Shattuck has 
earned the thanks of all who may be 
called to the chair in any gathering of 
women. 

Small House at Allington, The. By 
Anthony Trollope. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. 

A volume in the New Century Library, 
a pocket edition of standard works, 
printed on India paper and bound in 
leather. 

Social Harmonism. By Holmes 
Merton. 
York. $1.50 postpaid. 


An argument for a reconstruction of 


our government which should not be run 
as now, by executive, legislative and ju- 
dicial departments but by departments 
representing “the faculties of the human 





W. | 
Published by the Author, New | 


mind” to lead which the people should | 


elect heads. 
devoted to a consideration of this novel 
revolution in administration. 

Some Women of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Movement. By Mrs. 
Browning Press. 50 cents. 


This delightful essay, read by Mrs. | 


Woods before the Philadelphia Society of 


Arts and Letters at its closing meeting, | 


April 8, 1914, has been published in book 
form to comply with many requests. It 
gives an intimate view of the enthusiastic 
women of the pre-Raphaelite movement 
who “produced works of the highest ar- 
tistic rank,” notwithstanding “there 
were stones of stumbling hills of dif- 
ficulty and barbed arrows of criticism,” 
but they neither faltered nor failed. 

Sunday School and Citizenship, The. 
By Nannie Lee Frayser. Standard Pub- 
lishing Company. 50 cents, postpaid. 

A book that will help teachers both in 
public school and Sunday school to co- 
operate with parents in making boys and 
girls upright, loyal, 


(Continued on page 17, Advertising Section) 
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Three hundred pages are | 


Matthew Woods. | 


true-hearted and | 
patriotic—in other words, little citizens | 
in the best meaning of the term. There | 
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A VALUABLE OFFER FOR QUICK ACCEPTANCE 


Among the magazines of this country pushing forward steadily each year, 
through good time and hard times, is one which today is appreciated in every home 
where it enters, by every member of an intelligent family, because it brings INSTRUC- 
TION, INSPIRATION and ENTERTAINMENT—twelve months for only $1.00. 
That magazine is 


Che Lyreum World 


Arthur E. Gringle, Editor. Indianapolis, Ind. 


It is an absolutely independent Lyceum Magazine, containing the ablest discus- 
sions on Literary, Musical, Entertainment, Oratorical and Reform subjects. It gives 
those hints which make the effective Public Soe. After-Dinner, Commencement and 
Speci ion Orator, and the pleasing iter and Musician, while it broadens 
and uplifts all life through its varied literary articles, which during the year will in- 
clude subjects not discussed in such a manner elsewhere, such as: 


The History—-Meaning—Mission-Influence of Modern Magic 


These articles are prepared by Albert Bogdon, who is a member of the Inner 
Magic Circle of England, and has been called “The Master Magician.” Those who have 
seen only the man with a few “Tricks” will be entertained and instructed by the 
dozen articles by this Master. 

Then the well-known Shakespearean Scholar, Dr. Truman Joseph Spencer, whose 
articles on Shakespeare and Modern Questions have been a feature of THE LYCEUM 
WORLD, will continue a series during the year, and this series on 


Shakespeare and Present-Day Problems 


Beginning with the January issue, will attract attention in the leading universities of 
the land and will be read with interest by Clubs and Literary Societies. These ar- 
ticles, written in the style of Lyceum and Chautauqua Lectures, are different from the 
essays usually presented. 

Besides the above, all modern public questions, such as are discussed from the 
platform, will be handled by specialists. A strong feature in the coming year will be 


Interpretations of Musical Masterpieces, Oratorios, ete. 


Many who have heard the Messiah and similar productions will read the inner 
meaning, the finest thoughts of these compositions after the careful and scholarly 
analysis, which will appear in THE LYCEUM WORLD. 


Have You Ability as Speaker, Entertainer, Musician, Story-Teller ? 


The Lyceum and Chautauqua platforms today demand the finest and best talent 
men and women possess. Strong personality, unique ability, and out-of-the-ordinary 
methods of presentation are especially demanded. en and women with ability have 
come into this field and earned from $50.00 to $500.00 an evening. THE LYCEUM 
WORLD is always looking for such, and the editor is ready to help “discover” such 
talent. If you want work of this kind write a personal note to the editor when you 
send your subscription. 


Do You Want Pleasant, Profitable, Dignified and Delightful 
Employment ? 


Many well-bred, intelligent, educated men and women find it a delight to act as 
representatives and meet the committeemen of lecture courses and Chautauquas. The 
work is pleasant and some have made as high as $10,000.00 in six months without 
much effort. Teachers, ministers and other professional men and women are pleased 
to do this work, and many cultured people are wanted. State your experience, time 
you can give, age, etc., and make application. 


Have You a Lecture Course or Chautauqua in Your Town? 
Get A Present! 


- We want the names of the chairmen of lecture courses and Chautauquas, and 
information concerning towns which have no Chautauqua. If you will send us a few 
lines, telling us who is chairman of your lecture course, your Chautauqua (or if you 
have none, who might be interested in one) we shall be glad to reward you for your 
trouble by sending you entirely free of all cost a copy of “THE VOYAGE OF LIFE” 
—a lecture on how to make life a successful and pleasant trip, and a booklet you will 
read and re-read often for inspiration, encouragement and help, or—BHTTER STILL: 
Send us the above information, and $1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE LYCHUM 
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MOTORING ALONG THE KING’S HIGHWAY 
To SAN DIEGO’s «WHITE CITY” 


By ELIZABETH CLENDENNING RING 





N THE witching glow of the mid-afternoon, we sped along 

the southern half of the far-famed El Camino Real or 

King’s Highway, from Los Angeles to San Diego, in a 
translucent atmosphere, through whose azure haze we seemed 
to move in a world of dreams, alive with beauty and palpitating 
with romance. 

It was in 1769 that that “soldier-saint,” worthy truly of 
enrollment among “God’s chivalry,” Father Junipero Serra, 
after weary months of indomitable toil, cruel suffering and a 
dauntless effacement of self, erected in San Diego the first of 
those low-browed temples of adobe earth and straw, that con- 
stitute California’s mission cathedrals. 

The chain of twenty-one similar structures that followed, 
between 1769 and 1817, were responsible for the creation of 
that historic thoroughfare of nearly seven hundred miles of 
open road, winding and twisting its sunny way from San Fran- 
cisco on the north to San Diego on the south, known as the El 
Camino Real, or King’s Highway. 

On a brilliant March day, full of the drowsy glamor of 





spring, and tense with the spell of gallant deeds, long since 
dead and done with, this royal road throbs again in fancy with 
the pulsing beat of prancing hoofs, the mocking jests of Spanish 
cavaliers and the soft laughter of lovely sefioritas, trilling 
lightly above the tinkle of the guitar or the thrum of the 
castanet. 

For sheer physical beauty, this spin along the El Camino 
Real, in the wake of the spectral riders of the King and the 
drab figures of their brown-frocked father confessors, rivals 
those among the aerial crests of the Tyroleon Alps, or the 
bleached roads that twist above the palm-shadowed shores of 
the beckoning Mediterranean. 

More than ten thousand feet above us, old Baldy flings 
back his hood of snow to catch the crimson flame already fading 
from Grayback’s mighty throat “in airy gold fume.” 

Below San Bernardino’s sky piercing peaks, the rugged 
sentinels of the lower mountains, range upon range, open their 
mist-drenched cloaks to warm their barren breasts in the fires 
of the blazing west. 
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3—Along El Prado 


1 and 2—Botanical Garden. 











On gentle slopes of ever vernal 
green, deepening, in the slanting 
shadows to dusky purple, the great 
hulk of a massive bull, the snorting 
leader of a mighty herd, silhouettes 
itself against the sky line. On upland 
pastures, between whose undulating 
ridges lie midnight ravines, where, 


“At a funeral pace 
Round about, solemn and slow, 
One by one, row after row, 

Up and up the pine trees go, 
So like black priests up”—— 


thousands of horses, sheep and goats 
crunch lazily the rich grasses, or 
bury curious noses in beds of tall 
alfalfa. 

The ghostly eucalyptus and the 
melancholy cypress fling their wind- 
tossed branches protectingly above 
the pink-blossomed tops of bending 
peach trees, crooning a vesper hymn 
in the fading day. The slim fingers 
of swaying pepper trees reach down 
to us tapering clusters of scarlet ber- 
ries, while stretching back, amid the 
tumbled hills, shadowy groves of 
olives lift their heads of silvery green 
against a sky tumultuous with change- 
ful color. 

Was not that Ramona’s laughing 
face peeping out at us from over that 
hedge of Cherokee roses, the flame of 
a larkspur against her tawny cheek, 
her dainty, sandaled feet hidden in a 
riotous bed of the far-famed Copa de 
Oro, California’s flower of gold? In 
that wonderful garden, in yonder old 
Spanish homestead, where tall white 
lilies nod like knightly plumes, surely 
that was Madame Moreno, her cling- 
ing draperies atrail past borders of 
pink phlox, baby blue eyes and purple 
lupin, the stern face half concealed 
in the filmy folds of a priceless man- 
tilla. 

The limpid note of a wild canary 
flings itself in ecstasy from the tiny 
throat into the shimmering haze above 
us, a mocking bird whistles in answer 
a challenging call to his dun-colored 
mate, and from a walnut grove hard 
by the scarlet flash of a linnet swoops 
down to take a last dewy sip from a 
rosebud’s closing cup. -Lovely still in 
her ruin, San Juan Capistrano lifts 
her crumbling domes above the cruel 
remnants of arched doorway and 
groined ceiling, eager to reveal, in 
spite of her desolation, the marvel of 
her ancient carving. 

Founded originally, in 1776, as an 
adobe structure by the devoted Father 
Serra, this wealthiest and most im- 
portant of the missions was rebuilt in 
the form of a Roman cross, of quar- 
ried stone, with arched roof and 
lofty tower, and was consecrated in 
1807 with a splendor of ceremony and 
richness of pageantry that filed the 












joyous pages of the imaginative chroniclers of that day. 

The sun god swirls the dimming splendor of his 
death robe across a pastel sky, as we flit on and on, 
through fragrant valleys where the hum of fussy little 
towns whirs in our ears, along rose-bordered boule- 
vards, whose white-walled bungalows and many-ter- 
raced mansions take on a new radiance in the setting 
sun. 

In fancy, a silvery peal of melody tolls mournfully 
from the rusty throats of the silent bells above us, that 
mark the long miles, from mission to mission, and out 
of that same fantastic world, we conjured up the spectral 
figure of pain-worn Father Serra, flitting ever before 
us on the shadow-flecked highroad, the gray fingers of 
twilight clutching at the coarse brown robe, the stones 
lacerating the bleeding feet in the torn,sandals. 

Was that a muttered prayer at our ear or only the 
sighing moan of a lovely, lonely night wind? 

Out of the glimmering depths of yonder dark can- 
yon, veils of heliotrope mist creep stealthily about the 
dusky head of a modern Alessandro watching his hud- 
dled flock with somber eyes that search the dim distance 
for San Diego’s lights, that dance now above the hill 
tops and fling themselves in jeweled myriads on the lapping 
waters of the Harbor of the Sun. 

General A. W. Greely once pronounced San Diego the 
one spot upon earth whose temperature never reaches the 
eighties, whose sky is only dappled with enough cloud to per- 
fect the landscape, whose breezes are ever balmy and whose 
nights are ever cool. 

And very lovely she is, smiling in gracious hospitality 
upon the ever-increasing multitude of tourists, who throng 
her wide-flung gates, as she sits in blithe content among her 
flowering uplands. The bay, all blue and gold, sings at her 
feet, lovingly the arms of the everlasting mountains encircle 
her, the paeon of the Pacific, ancient as Fate, croons her to 
sleep, the bristling guns of Fort Rosecrans on Loma’s massive 
crags protect her, and in her nostrils is the swooning fragrance 
of a thousand groves. 

The tourist who has delightedly admired the wonders of 
both Expositions, can truly say San Francisco is incomparably 
splendid, a never-to-be-forgotten pageant of history, a be- 
wilderment to mind and body alike, but San Diego is the ulti- 
mate in all that is lovely and peaceful, possessing, side by side 
with the burden, majestically borne, of a great purpose, a 
restful charm that lingers long after the shrieking train has 
borne the visitor miles away from her incomparable gateway. 





Memories of Long Ago 
Amid the Ruins of San Juan Capistrano 
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The Mission Bells of San Capistrano 


Wondering joy, so acute that it simulates pain, clutches 
one, like a hand at one’s throat, when one leaves behind her 
busy shops, her noisy, humming streets and throbbing thor- 
oughfares and passes through the imposing portals of her 
White City. 

Was it Merlin who whispered to us a moment since and 
did his mystic wand fling aside the death robe of the centuries, 
and was it his beckoning hand that led us through gardens of 
surpassing beauty unto this age-old Moorish, Spanish City of 
Dons and Hidalgos? 

Crossing the Puente del Cabrillo, 135 feet above a deep 
canyon, where dwells the spirit of silence herself, at once, 
around, above and about us, sweeps a tangled, yet carefully 
designed, wilderness of trees, plants and flowers of enchanting 
tints and languorous odors, out of the heart- of which rises 
a City of Delight, with majestic walls, sculptured facades, 
slender minarets and jeweled domes, brave in blue and scarlet 
and gold, a re-created city of the lost centuries, smiling in 
the rapturous dreams of a new birth. 

The main street of this City Beautiful is the El Prado, 
exquisite in its haunting vistas of cool patios, shadowy cloisters 
and long, restful arcades, against which the tendrils of the 
bougainvillea, the wistaria and the rose cling and climb until 
they boldly cover the sculptured cornices of the tallest struc- 
tures. 

When Balboa Park was converted from a wild 
jungle of sage bush, cactus and chaparral into the gar- 
dened city that was to arouse the admiration of the fair- 
visiting world, the California Building, modeled from 
Oaxaca’s exquisite cathedral, was justly given the 
dominant place. 

The sun catches and reflects, in a multitude of 
jewels, the bold coloring of its imposing dome. Its 
many-storied tower stretches its flaming length up to 
the bending arch of the sky. Behind its heautifully 
carved doors is enshrined a notable collection of me- 
morials of the aboriginal natives of America, a truly 
remarkable history, in a perfect setting, of her ancient 
people in bas-relief sculptures, in hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, and in models of their temples and palaces. 

Facing the California Building is the Fine Arts’ 
sober facade, the cold outlines of its mission architecture 
contrasting strangely with the audacious yet reserved 
loveliness of its cathedral vis-a-vis. 

Passing through its remarkable hall, and selecting 
the most appealing of its forty-nine paintings for closer 
examination, a fitting resting place will be the Garden 
of Montezuma, whence float the very scents and es- 
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Looking East in El Prado 


sences of Araby the Blest, before essaying the fatiguing, if 
interesting, investigation of pottery, the best collection of its 
kind extant, in the quaint mission structure devoted to the 
Indian Arts. 

A footpath, under overshadowing palms, through which 
the sunbeams flit or dance, along the edge of the canyon, leads 
to the Palm Jungle, filled to the brim with a twisted multitude 
of cacti, growing in seemingly wild confusion yet pruned and 
watered with exceeding care. 

Bending away from the Jungle, past the San Joaquin 
Building, with its extraordinary mural decoration scheme of 


grains and grasses which cover its panels, walls and ceiling to 
the lower end of the Plaza de Panama, we face the magnificent 
$100,000 out of doors pipe organ, given by the Spreckels, to 


the citizens of San Diego. Humphrey J. Stewart, a composer 
and musician of international fame, makes the air about him 
vibrant in an ecstasy of melody, whose improvised chords he 
might well long, as did Abt Vogler of old, to imprison in his 
brain. 


“I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a 
star.” 


As we drew near the great pavilion, we found a 
surging multitude gazing up at the beloved face of 
Madame Schumann-Heink, who had come from her 
nearby home, in Grossmont, to lift her matchless voice 
in unison with the happy-eyed children, whose day it 
was, in the stirring notes of “America.” Proudly, 
shrilly, they sang as though their childish throats would 
burst. In a smart frock of white serge, with a fetching 
hat of black chiffon, from under which the smiling face 
gazed in gracious pleasure at the rapt little figures, 
stretching on and away down the avenues of living 
green, as though this were the meeting place of the 
children of the world, she made indeed a memorable 
picture of benign womanhood. 

Behind them the mountains stalked in stately 
rhythm to the croon of the wide-bosomed sea, and above 
them the oriole and thrush, the linnet and meadow lark, 
the mocking bird and the wild canary, took up the 
throbbing notes of the joyous hymn, and carolled-until 
prima donna and great organ, childish treble and trill 
of bird made a paeon of melody, that beat and pulsed 
above majestic palaces and cathedrals, soaring towers 
and minarets, until lost at last in the boom of the sea. 


Off to the southwest lies the State plateau, where, 
on La Via de los Estados, the Utah Building lifts its 
two large cupolas against the azure sky. Further down, 
on the same prado, stand the three interesting buildings 
erected by Washington, Montana and New Mexico. 

San Diego and Southern California trace their 
history back to the days of the Conquistadores and 
padres, so it is fitting that the New Mexico Building 
should be a replica of the ancient mission on the Rock 
of Acoma in New Mexico. It is perched picturesquely 
on the edge of the canyon Cabrillo overlooking the 
golden ripples of the Pacific. 

Centuries ago, the original of this sturdy-towered, 
massive-raftered mission was built by the Indians, on 
the Rock of Acoma, above the oldest inhabited Indian 
Village in the United States. 

Climbing hand over hand, these agile builders placed 
their chapel on its aerial rock, and here the Franciscan 
friars labored unceasingly to Christianize the savage 
architects and their families. New Mexico spent her 
entire appropriation in San Diego, so this building is 
the more interesting because it is not duplicated in 
San Francisco. 

Its models of old New Mexican missions, the ancient 
communal pueblo dwellings, and the old Picos Mission, now in 
ruins, will hold the visitor for a long and profitable study. 

The Moorish cornice of the Commerce and Industries 
Building, whose brilliant coloring catches the eye like the flame 
of an Oriental canvas in a dim studio, and the ornate tower, 
doorways and cornice of the Foreign and Domestic Buildings 
rise up in seductive beauty out of the dun greens and cool 
shadows of the arcades, guarded by the drooping branches of 
the date palm, or the tossing blossoms of the radiant acacia. 

The citrus orchards and model farm, the tea-plantation 
that shows the entire development, from the tiny plant brought 
by Sir Thomas Lipton from Colombo, to the final selection by 
Singalese girls of the best leaves for a choice brew, the out- 
door, practical, working display of the International Harvester 
Company and the Tractor Demonstration field are all wonder- 
ful exhibits in proof of San Diego’s promise that hers would 
be a fair of process, not of finished product alone. 

Passing along a quiet path, giving shadowy vistas of 
date palms, whose waving fronds whisper songs of the mystic 
East, under trellises of bougainvillea, and up terraces that 
flame with passion vines and flaunting roses, one stands under 
the airy roof of the soul-resting Palace of Horticulture, one 
of the largest lath structures in existence, which tempers gently 
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Reflected Glory 








the gaze of a too 
eager sun, and 
which houses one of 
the most extraordi- 
nary floral collec- 
tions in the world. 

Above its open, 
lily-crested pool, the 
slender fingers of 
that plant of air, the 
feathery vitis, dip 
lightly down from 
the ceiling into the 
luxuriant beds of 
fern that sweep the 
borders. 

Around the 
brim of La Laguna 
de las Flores stand 
the camphor tree 
and black acacia, the 
auricaria and euca- 
lyptus, self-appoint- 
ed sentinels of this 
gateway to the 
world’s flora. 

If you cross the folo bridge (the bridge of long life), over 
the pool in the gardens of Japan and Formosa, which join 
the Botanical Building, without slipping, many and sweet will 
be the days of your earthly pilgrimage. 

Perhaps it would be well, too, to do obeisance to the folo 
bird, over the main entrance, symbol of immortality, and to 
the shachi fish which ornaments the roof, symbol of good luck. 

The beautiful lagunita lies between the large pool and the 
Botanical Building itself. 

Well, too, would it be for the stranger to look up with a 
passing prayer on his lips to the bust of Fray Junipero Serra, 
guardian saint of early California, and the heroic pioneer of 
the mighty west. 

Along the sunny, laughing 
way of the Isthmus, the street of 
amusements, nothing has attracted 
more enthusiastic interest than the 
twisted paths of the Painted Des- 
ert, a realistic copy in color of the 
real Painted Desert of Arizona, 
after which this masterpiece in art 
work was created. 

The cliff dwellers are here in 
their rocky eyries, the Navajos in 
their hogans weave the wonderful 
tints of the blankets that tourists 
so eagerly purchase. The Apaches 
beat their vessels of copper and 
the Taos braves shape their silver 
ornaments and pottery, build their 
new adobe houses and their ritual 
places, half buried in the sands. 

It is a wonderful picture of 
these descendents of the Aboriginal 
Americans, working and playing 
alike, as they did in pre-historic 
days, the most impressive display 
of real southwestern Indian life 
that the world has seen or probably 
will ever see again. 

In a quaint patio, near the 
Science and Education Building, 
which houses the remarkable ex- 
hibit by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, is a quiet garden where a 
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California State Building 
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nimble Pan splashes 
in a shimmering 
fountain. A place, 
it is, in which to rest 
and brood, fanned by 
the laughter of baby 
breezes stealing soft- 
ly up from nearby 
beds of blue grass 
and clover. 

A too curious 
quail perks a saucy 
glance of inquiry be- 
hind the clinging 
vines that shut out 
the dazzling glare, 
where, in fancy, a 
portly duenna, with 
folded hands, nods 
amid the __lulling 
shadows. In the bal- 
cony above, where 
swing the gay drap- 
eries of priceless 
rugs, surely ’tis the 
dusky eyes of a slim 
sefiorita we see, burning like the flame of the scarlet tulip 
above her tiny ear, as the passionate love song of a gay young 
eaballero, in the garden be!ow, awakens dreams of plumed 
knights and clanking spurs. 

Reluctantly we pass out at last through the Silver Gate, 
from this City of Dreams to the noisy streets of the modern 
metropolis. High on her verdant hills she sits, this eager, 
restless, ambitious San Diego, her wistful eyes fixed yearn- 
ingly down upon her Harbor of Gold, awaiting the day her big 
dream shall come true. Like a herald of old, she trumpets her 
command to the arid wastes of the desert to blossom like the 
rose: to her desolate tracts of sage brush and chaparral to 
gather unto themselves fragrant 
gardens and fruit-burdened or- 
chards: to her sparse settlements 
to lift new spires and mighty 
domes against the evening sky. 
Afar, o’er the swirl of the sea, 
like armies in the night, already 
she sees coming from East and 
West, through the wonder water 
way of the world, groaning ships 
bringing into her Harbor of the 
Sun, like the magi of old, their 
precious gifts from the marts of 
the universe, and sees herself, as 
in a mirage, marching at the head 
of the great cities of the world. 

Could Father Serra and his 
devotees tread again that wondrous 
highway from San Diego to Los 
Angeles and on to San Gabriel they 
would scarce find a rood of soil that 
the touch of a spade would not 
animate into life. 

Surely to those who have opened 
California’s Gate of Gold has come 
the rich fulfillment of that old, old 
promise to the children of Israel, 
“for the Lord thy God bringeth 
thee into a good land, a land of 
brooks of water, of fountains and 
depths that spring out of valleys 
and hills, a land of oil and the 
olive.” 


Facade of Stone, Economy Building 





To a Little Child 


By Will P. Snyder 


EAR little child, each day I love thee more, 
And with rare pride I watch thee wax and grow, 


And wait with patience for a word or sign 


To show my love returned—lI love thee so! 


Each knowing look, each smile, each tender touch 
Of thy soft hands upon my cheek and brow, 
I deem a token of thy growing love 


Which I desire—all thou canst give me now. 


Thy eyes, so blue and clear, pierce every shield 
I needs must place before my erring heart, 
And lay to view each secret scar and stain, 


And make me feel anew their sting and smart. 


Thy little lips so pure, pressed to my own face, 
Bring back to life each buried blush of shame, 
And cause the penitential tear to flow— 
Oh that thy own shall speak no words of blame! 


Dear child, so pure, so innocent and good, 
I see in thee the Christ—the Sinless One! 
And may He, as thy years come on apace, 


Still keep thee pure—my own, my little son. 





Henry Bordeaux 


A Study of the Most Popular Novelist in France 


By Elise de Merlier 


O-DAY the most translated modern French author is 
I without doubt Henry Bordeaux. His books promise to 
become as popular here in America as they are in 
France. Whether the publishers are scenting a growing de- 
mand on the part of the public for French novels which give 
Americans a correct idea of France and her people, which 
they know only by so many miles a day, or whether Henry 
Bordeaux comes nearer the standard of Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture, is of little importance; the fact which counts is, that we 
enjoy a most welcome addition to our literature in both French 
and English. 

Mothers used to be in terror of French novels, teachers at 
the end of their rope what to advise young girls to read in 
French—they both are out of their trouble; in Bordeaux’s 
books, good French, an accurate knowledge of French people, a 
clean, healthy atmosphere are given. 

To come to the point—we used to expect a certain piquancy 
of French novels, a feeling of doing something wrong by read- 
ing them, something we’d rather not be caught doing. And 
now to our surprise we can frankly open French novels, be 
very well entertained and find in them such wholesome ideas 
and thinking matter that some of us will be obliged to make 
our opinion of French literature all over again. 

“Entre nous,” let it be whispered, that the novelist might 
teach the elite of our metropolis some sound moral lessons, 
which garbed in elegant French might prove an attraction for 
them. 

Bordeaux’s themes are not only French, they are inter- 
national, for they are human. What is most exquisitely French 
are his descriptions of French society, not the Parisian one, 
but that of real France, which only a very few have ever the 
good chance to observe close by. These little by-plays are so 
characteristic, and so enlivened by witty sarcasm, that they 
are as enjoyable as they are instructive. 

The main thoughts of Henry Bordeaux’s books are based 
on the following themes: The deep significance of home and 
soil, their sacredness, the strength of family ties, the necessity 
of a forgiving spirit; in fact, all the lasting moral qualities 
forming the backbone of the family, society and a whole nation. 
He convinces us by interesting complications that they are the 
Alpha and Omega of a successful race’ 

Truly he is right! 

United we stand, parted we fall! We see it by the poor 
immigrants coming to this country, who cling together, help 
each other and finally prosper. Since the family is but society 
on a small scale, we must recognize the greatness of Bordeaux’s 
thoughts, forming a philosophy based on the Ten Command- 
ments. 

That the individual must fit himself into society, sub- 
ordinate his desires to the benefit of his family, the novelist 
has elaborately illustrated in his book, The House, hearth or 
home. It may be called an apotheosis of the sacredness of 
home, soil and-family. In this novel, as well as in The Parting 
of the Ways, the son rebels against the restrictions imposed 
upon him by his family; in each case he is eager to throw off 


his irksome home-ties and take his life into his own hands, only 
to realize after all that his better self finds only response in 
the home influence, the surroundings of youth. As fully de- 
veloped men, they take upon themselves the responsibility to 
represent with dignity their generation and to step into the 
footprints of their fathers. 

In The Woolen Dress, it is the forgiving spirit which finds 
expression in the humility of heart of the humble wife, who 
set aside by her husband for the sake of her low birth, wins his 
full love. But after taking her to his heart he loses her by a 
slow illness, to his intense and lasting regret. 

The same nobility of thought is revealed by Bordeaux’s 
novel, Footprints Beneath the Snow, in which the husband par- 
dons his erring, but lovable wife. Both books are so sincere 
and true in their psychological development, that they cannot 
fail to impress the reader deeply. 

In his preface to the latter book, the author says: “It 
is a painful task to reanimate the flame of a hearth over which 
no one has watched. God has kept to himself the right to pro- 
nounce the words that cancel the irreparable, effacing it as the 
snow wipes out the prints of footsteps. That is why true for- 
giveness can only proceed from the divine part of us. All other 
forgiveness can only debase.” 

In The Fear to Live, Bordeaux strikes at race suicide and 
the lack of courage to take the responsibilities of life firmly 
and with confidence into our hands. The story is a little sad, 
like the falling leaves of autumn, and yet the end is consoling 
and full of promise. se 

The very opposite spirit pervades in his latest translated 
book, The Will to Live (Les Roquevillards). It is the son, who 
is expected to follow his father’s professions, that of a lawyer, 
who breaks imeptuously the home ties to follow his heart’s 
desire—bewitching Madame Frasne, the wife of the lawyer in 
whose office he studies. The latter takes her supposed dowry 
of one hundred thousand francs away, and Frasne to revenge 
himself brings suit against young Roquevillard for the em- 
bezzlement of that sum. The latter knows nothing about the 
proceedings, for he is in Italy for one year, living an ideal life 
of supreme happiness with Mme. Frasne. A letter from home 
brings him the news of his mother’s death and the revelation 
of the suit brought against him. He decides to return imme- 
diately, to place himself before the court, and his return, to- 
gether with the heroic efforts of his father, procure for him 
his release. The family honor of the Roquevillards is restored, 
and though bowed by grief of what has happened, both father 
and son are once more united. The generation is assured of 
being worthily continued. 

Of all emotions, it is the unselfish, sacrificial maternal 
love, embodied in the mothers the novelist has created, which 
he depicts best. We feel that he is there in his real domains. 
Wherever he touches upon sexual love or passion, his notes do 
not ring quite so true. He loves nature as do the people he 
represents in his books—delighting peacefully in the beauty of 
the soil they possess, the mountains and woods that saw them 
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grow, and thus they lend the coloring of their own lives to the 
landscape they behold. They revel in the richness of the soil, 
the greatness of its history, creating a bond between country 
and man so unbreakably strong because arising from the most 
primitive feeling, that of bodily unison. 

Bordeaux’s language is expressive of the spirit of his 
thoughts. It is restful, complacent, maybe a little broad. It 


F a novel has had its one hundred and fourteenth edition 
I it seems unnecessary to point out its merits—the fact 
speaks for itself. 

With divorce as the subject of the novel, called The Awak- 
ening (Les Yeux qui s’ouvrent), Bordeaux has touched upon a 
vital question of modern life. The strength of his book does 
not lie in new complications, but in the fine analysis of husband 
and wife, going to the very root of their separation. 

Seldom do we see an author devote such efforts as this to 
the logical development of an uneventful phase like the two 
years of this couple’s separation, lifting it up to the grandeur 
of modern drama by sheer force of his analytical power. 

Albert Derize, a man of superior intellect, has made him- 
self a reputation through his books and lectures. He has risen 
out of poor but refined surroundings through the untiring ef- 
forts of his splendid mother, assisted by his own energy and 
lofty ambition. He falls in love with beautiful Mlle. Mollay- 
Norrois, asks for her hand and is accepted. She is the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy family of Grenoble. They both seem destined 
to that rare and perfect happiness by the harmony of their 
appearance. Albert loves with the intensity of youth the 
beauty of Elizabeth, and the latter returns this feeling with 
a serenity which characterizes her whole conduct. She feels 
secure in the happiness of her sheltered home-life, the presence 
of the husband she loves, and the possession of her two children, 
Marie-Louise and Philippe. This apparent “stolid serenity” 
jars upon her husband, who, after six years of monotonous 
home life, begins to grow restless and dissatisfied. In his ever- 
increasing intellectual activity, he has developed and expects 
more of life than what is offered to him at home. In his own 
words, he is hungry for something he cannot get. Self-con- 
centrated through his work, affected by Nietzschism, he rebels 
against his wife’s lack of interest in matters outside her sphere. 
His books, too serious, do not attract her, for to his disgust 
he perceives them lying uncut on the table. His lectures only 
delight her for the social distinction they give her. His pleas- 
ure in art is spoiled by the material enjoyment that it affords 
his wife—so he begins counting up her shortcomings in a diary 
he starts, pouring into it all the bitterness of his conjugal dis- 
appointment. 

This mood is unnoticed by his wife. In fact, unable to 
read the complex nature of her husband, she is innocently un- 
aware that he is standing at the brink of an open abyss when 
he meets Mile. Sezery. The latter was invited to the house 
by request of her husband, because Mile. Sezery comes from 
the neighborhood of Grenoble. In her father’s chateau, Derize 
had made researches, but when after the latter’s death, all had 
to be sold, his daughter had left Dauphiné. An unexpected 
meeting in England between Mlle. Sezery and Derize had set 
the ball rolling, for like two charged wires, they find they have 
all those qualities in common to which his wife has never re- 
sponded. A friendship ensues—Derize yearning for a kindred 
soul, falls desperately in love with the intellectual, high-strung 
girl. A letter, opened by accident in Derize’s absence, coming 


The Awakening 


Henry Bordeaux's Best-Known Novel 
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stands in sharp contrast to the choppy, contorsioned Essence of 
Intellect style, adopted by the ultra-modern magazine writer. 
Those desirous of escaping the overheated atmosphere of draw- 
ing-rooms, the tumult of city life, will find an excellent antidote 
in the quiet enjoyment of Bordeaux’s novels, breathing the 
sane and purifying philosophy of a man who has fought and 
conquered. 





from Mlle. Sezery, brings the crisis. Stunned by the sudden 
discovery of her husband’s infidelity, his wife leaves him with 
her two children. Albert, haughty in his conduct, denying 
nothing, is perfectly willing to separate. He places his case 
into the hands of a lawyer, an intimate friend, giving him his 
diary, which explains the cause of his infidelity. Lagier gives 
this diary to Elizabeth so that she may understand her hus- 
band’s action. In reading the latter, Mme. Derize faces for 
the first time her “real” husband and realizes the logical reason 
of her failure to keep him. Her eyes are opened, as the book 
says, and out of this knowledge rises a new woman. From 
an unsophisticated young wife, influenced by her parents, she 
gradually develops into an independently thinking mother, being 
conscious of her position. Now, that she has lost her husband, 
she loves him as she never has done before. She completes her 
education by reading serious books, devotes her time to the 
study of music and teaches the children herself. Rather than 
accept any money from her husband, she prefers living more 
modestly and finally she turns to the mother of her husband 
for the moral support she needs in the great task she has set 
herself. Albert’s mother is deadly opposed to her son’s sep- 
aration and comforts his deserted wife with her unshakable 
belief that she will ultimately win her husband back. The so- 
cial life, into which Mme. Derize is drawn against her wish, 
makes her at times feel cruelly the uncertainty of her position. 
She is too pretty not to be followed by a swarm of adorers and 
is horrified at being confronted by an avowal of love by Albert’s 
friend, Monsieur Lagier. Meanwhile Derize is enjoying his 
new happiness in the perfect companionship of Mlle. Sezery, 
not without pangs at having lost his children. 

His mother’s death brings him suddenly face to face with 
his wife and learning of her devotion and exemplary life as a 
mother, turns to her with a rewakening interest. He leaves 
hurriedly after the funeral, after having seen his children and 
in spite of himself, he cannot shake off the impression he has 
received during his visit. Anne, Mlle. Sezery, keen in her 
love for Albert, notices at once his unsettled state of mind. 
She begins to fear that she can no longer make him perfectly 
happy. Torn by the conflict of his feelings, the yearning for 
his children, affected also by the unstability of his social posi- 
tion, Derize decides to see his children soon again. During an 
absence of Albert, Lagier comes to Paris and in an interview 
with Mlle. Sezery, begs her to give Derize back to his wife. 
Albert on his return to Paris is moodier than ever and devining 
his troubles, Anne, in the nobility of her heart, decides to leave 
him, thus giving him back his freedom. She vanishes without 
trace and in his despair he goes to London to seek her. It is 
useless, however—she has gone out of his life completely. His 
wife at the cost of her own humiliation, under the pretext to 
consult a physician in Paris, arranges an interview with her 
husband, only to experience the disappointment to find him 
more reserved than ever. However, it is agreed upon that he 
should spend the summer in Grenoble. During this summer 
visit Albert is constantly thrown together with Elizabeth and 
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his children, which naturally reveals to him the great change 
of his wife, transforming her into new creature, far more de- 
sirable than at the time of his first courtship. He begins to 
love Elizabeth with a deep admiration based on the nobility of 
her character. 

The last barrier has yet to fall. The name of Mlle. Sezery 
is pronounced. Elizabeth shows to her husband Anne’s letter 


in which the latter renounces her influence upon Albert and 
begs Elizabeth to make him as happy as he deserves. 

The burying of the past forms the cornerstone of their 
reconstructed happiness, which they seem both more fit to ap- 
preciate and to hold by the sorrow they have experienced. Thus 
Bordeaux gives us a human lesson of the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity. 


The Prayer of John Muir 


By Odell Shepard 


ET me sleep among the shadows of the mountain when I 


die, 


In the murmur of the pines and sliding streams, 
Where the long day loiters by 
Like a cloud across the sky, 


And the night is calm and musical with dreams. 


Lay me down within a canyon of the mountains, far away, 
In a valley filled with dim and rosy light; 


Let me hear the streams at play 


Through the vivid, golden day, 


And a voice of many waters in the night. 


Let me lie where glinting rivers ramble down the slanting glade 
Under bending alders garrulous and cool, 


Where the sycamores have made 
Leafy shrines of shifting shade, 


Tremulous above the ferned and pebbled pool. 


I have loved the lordly eagle far aloft against the skies 
And his shadow trailing through the pines below, 


And I love the filmy dyes 
Of the darting dragon-flies 


Skimming, swift as light, the river’s foaming flow. 


Now I draw my dreams about me and I leave the darkling plain 
Where the soul forgets to soar and learns to plod. 


I will go back home again 
To the kingdoms of the rain 


Where I shall be nearer heaven, nearer God. 


Where the rose of dawn comes earliest across the miles of mist, 
Boon-fellow of the stardawn and sunrise, 


I shall keep a lover’s tryst 
With the gold and amethyst, 


With the stars for my companions in the skies. 





The Baldwin Locomotive Works 


By Julia 


N PAST centuries, names became illustrious because their 
] owners excelled in the craft of war, or in the subtleties of 

statesmanship, or in supreme skill in the arts. But to-day, 
there is another field where abilities of another kind also win 
their rewards, for the founders of the huge industrial concerns 
‘ attain international fame and renown and their names, too, 
become household words. 

Right in the heart of Philadelphia there are seventeen 
acres of ground completely covered with the gigantic buildings 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. This area of buildings is 
intersected by the city streets, but they loom up on both sides, 
gloomy and forbidding and repelling, and the city’s traffic seems 
a small and inconsequent thing in comparison with the magni- 
tude of their operations. 

Here a whole army of men is employed, and the din and 
cry and the smoke and fire suggest the battle, only it is one of 
the eternal battles of civilization, the subjugation of crude 
materials, which, beaten and conquered, are welded into the 
complexities of the newest and swiftest and largest of modern 
locomotives. 

One hears the ringing of steel and iron, the pulsating of 
engines and the roar of steam. One sees dirt begrimed, half 
naked men, first in shadow, and then thrown into bold relief 
by flaring fires. The incessant noise and motion, the flitting 
figures, the apparent confusion of tools and implements and 
partially completed machinery, with the immensity of the 
buildings for the background of the picture, give one a feeling 


of unreality, as if, by some trick of the imagination, one had 
evoked and glimpsed a bit of the inferno. 

In reality, it is law and order on a colossal scale. 
various buildings are specially designed and equipped for the 
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manufacture of separate parts of the engine. There are 
foundries, machine, smith and boiler shops, each employing its 
own quota of workmen; and every workman has his own task 
and plies his own particular trade. It is only when all the 
parts are assembled that the enormous and powerful engines 
take shape and embody in their completion the results of the 
skill and labor of the whole establishment. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works now includes a plant at 
Eddystone and the Standard Steel Works at Burnham, Pa. It 
employs about nineteen thousand men and constructs an aver- 
age of twenty-five thousand locomotives in the year. It is the 
oldest as well as the largest establishment that manufactures 
locomotives in the United States. Very early in its history 
it entered into successful competition with foreign manufactur- 
ers and its foreign market has been one of its enormous sources 
of revenue. It is not only in European countries that one can 
travel behind Baldwin Locomotives, but also in the far distant 
countries, such as Siberia, India, Japan and Korea. One can 
be carrier from Jaffa to Jerusalem by one of these engines, or, 
one can betake one to the newly developed Uganda in Africa 
and still find that it is the Baldwin locomotive that pulls the 
train. All this in addition to the railroad systems of this 
country and Canada for which thousands of these locomotives 
are built each year. 

It would almost seem as if the size of the engine had in- 
creased, year by year, with the extension of the plant. In 
April, 1914, the largest locomotive that had ever been con- 
structed in any country was built at Baldwin’s. It has twenty- 
four driving wheels and a tractive force of one hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds. 

In sharp contrast to this is the locomotive known as “Old 
Ironsides” which was built by Mr. M. W. Baldwin, the founder 
of the works, in 1831. This was a four-wheeled engine and 
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weighed something over five tons. It was, however, the first 
engine built in this country and that it was built at all was 
something of an achievement. An advertisement printed then 
in good faith in a Philadelphia newspaper has its amusing 
side now. It reads: “The locomotive engine built by Mr. M. 
W. Baldwin of this city will depart daily when the weather is 
fair with a train of passenger cars. On rainy days horses 
will be attached in the place of the locomotive.” 

Mr. Baldwin began his career as a jeweler’s apprentice. 
A few years later he became a manufacturer, on a small scale, 
of bookbinders’ tools and cylinders for calico printing. With 
the growth of the business, steam power became a necessity, 
and he designed and built*an upright engine that attracted so 
much attention by its efficiency that the request to build a loco- 
motive for the Germantown and Norristown Road came as a 
natural result. The undertaking was beset with the difficulties 
of the day and age. It was impossible to secure all the tools 
he desired, so that Mr. Baldwin invented many and made them 
himself. And, as he could not secure skilled labor, he was 
obliged to train the men he employed to assist him for their 
different tasks. When the locomotive was completed and tested 
there were certain defects discovered which he had not forseen, 
and, as a consequence, the railroad company refused to pay Mr. 
Baldwin the contract price of four thousand dollars. It was 
only after much controversy that a compromise was effected 
and he was paid thirty-five hundred dollars. 

In the first flush of the difficulties of construction and the 
trouble in obtaining his money, Mr. Baldwin decided never to 
undertake the building of another engine. Fortunately for this 
city and the world at large he did not hold to this resolution, 
for aside from the minor faults his experiment proved an un- 
doubted success on the whole, and eventually caused Mr. Bald- 
win to establish himself in locomotive building as a business. 
The first year only one engine was built, but the number in- 
creased as fast as the necessary patterns and tools and fixtures 
could be procured. The second year five engines were con- 
structed, the next fourteen, then forty, gaining year by year 
with leaps and strides until the present stupendous number of 
twenty-five thousand was reached. 

The difficulties of putting his business on a working basis 
were very great. Besides the lack of proper tools and trained 
workmen, there was also a lack of capital, which made his life 
a very anxious one for the first few years. But Mr. Baldwin’s 
energy and skill in business, combined with his mechanical 
genius, carried the day, and the policy of integrity and con- 
scientiousness, which was an important factor in his success, 
had been maintained consistently by the succeeding managers 
of this great plant. Although Mr. Baldwin died in 1866, he 
had lived to see his venture grow into a securely established 
business which increased steadily until it has become world 
famous, and his name has historic value in its association with 
one of the great mechanical achievements of modern times. 

The locomotive is unquestionably one of the great influ- 
ences in the development of the resources of the world. As 
it improved in power and speed the railroads gradually ex- 
tended their lines, not only through countries already settled, 
but they began pioneer work, blazing a trail across wilderness 
and desert and mountains. And as transportation brings the 
products of the fields and mines to industrial centers, and in 
return carries back the manufactured articles that are neces- 
sary for the ordinary purposes of living, it plays a vital part 
in spreading civilization. It has, in a word, revolutionized 
modern living. Instead of finding different countries or small 
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communities more or less dependent on their own resources, the 
products and manufactures of one part of the world are ex- 
changeable with another, and business affiliations are so far- 
reaching that disaster and prosperity travel in waves that 
affect far distant enterprises. 

But it is as a source of wealth to the city that the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works is of special interest to Philadelphians. 
While of necessity the raw materials that are used in the 
manufacture of locomotives are obtained elsewhere, the work 
itself is done here; the proprietors live here and contribute by 
the investment of their surplus to the city’s development and 
prosperity; and the workmen spend their wages here. The 
thousands of men employed in the Works add thousands of 
men and children to the population to the city; not only wives 
and sons and daughters, but in many instances, aged parents 
are brought from other countries to share in their sons’ pros- 
perity. 

At the end of the day’s work, streams of men pour out of 
the many buildings and take their course in various directions, 
until they have either become lost in-the general traffic or have 
vanished one by one into their homes. In addition to the 
American born workmen, there are French and German artisans 
and mechanics employed here, and Russians and Poles; in 
truth, almost all the European countries are represented in 
generous numbers. 

And inevitably, as birds of a kind flock together, those 
of the same nationality seek the same locality for their homes 
where they continue to live very much in accordance with the 
customs of their own particular fatherland and -where they can 
indulge in the familiarity of their own speech. And just as 
an army at camp is surrounded by trailers and followers who 
trade in the supplies most coveted by the soldiers, so shops 
spring up in each foreign settlement that cater to the national 
tastes and blunt the edge of the mal du pays of the first years 
of strangeness. In their own little settlement they can have 
the food and drink of their own country, and do have it and 
prefer it. But, curiously enough, their clothes must be every- 
thing that there is of the most American, and they discard 
quite without compunction any and all of the picturesque 
features of their native dress. 

Their ideas of living, however, change perceptibly and 
very quickly. They begin to acquire the comforts of American 
life and to regard as essential what would have seemed like 
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unattainable luxuries in their own countries. The children 
are very quickly Americanized. Strangely enough, they often 
speak English as their only language and disregard their for- 
eign parentage as having any influence on their nationality. 
At a very early age their pride in being American citizens is 
full grown, and, if it is questioned, they are even ready to 
fight to prove it. 

The homes of the workmen are one of the best testimonials 
to the prosperity of the Works. The personal equation of 
course enters here, but the employees of Baldwin’s are paid 
good wages and where good management follows, as it does 
especially among the thrifty foreigners, there is not merely 
neatness and comfort, but much in the way of adornment. 

Naturally, there is always the reverse of the medal, and 
in this instance it is the numerous accidents which are not to 
be avoided in spite of every precautionary device. It is neces- 
sary to keep a physician in attendance to render prompt service, 
for there is hardly a day when the machinery fails to take 
toll, if only in the matter of some petty injury. The danger is 
so great that women are rarely permitted to visit the Works, 
for the trimmest of skirts might become entangled in the ma- 
chinery, or escaping anything so serious, they still run the 
risk of being ruined by dirt or grease. Even the woman artist 
or journalist must sue for special permission in order to see 
the interior of the buildings and then it is granted reluctantly. 

But to anyone the outside of the buildings, with an oc- 
casional view through a grated window or doorway, is impres- 
sive enough without anything more, and one can hardly fail to 
realize the important part the Baldwin Locomotive Works has 
played in adding to the population of the city, drawing men 
constantly from other countries and other parts of this country. 

In a report of the industrial plants of the city of Phila- 
delphia published here in 1870, this was noted and commented 
on with the natural pride of a son of the city. 

That Baldwin’s at that time employed seventeen hundred 
men’ was a fact to which the attention was called as having its 
own importance, for the figure then represented the one-hun- 
dredth part of the voting population of the city. 

From seventeen hundred to nineteen thousand, the present 
number, is a tremendous leap, but it is a leap in proportion 
not only to the growth of the city, but also to the extension of 
the railroad systems throughout the whole world. 


Song for June 


By Gertrude Cornwell Hopkins 


THE blithe little birds they are glad of June, 
Tossing from branches above 
Wonderful snatches of tend’rest tune, 
Singing of mating and love. 


O 


And the white, laughing daisies, all clad in June, 
Where butterflies hover above, 

Lie a-shimmer with joy ’neath the dun and moon 
Of the month of flowers and love. ; 


Lo, the high heart of youth it is mad with June, 
Leaping and throbbing to love— 

Life in the veins runs so swift to the tune 
That the birds are singing above. 





Sam Merwin and “The Honey Bee" 


A Study of the Man and the Book That Will Make His Fame Permanent 
By Hewitt Hanson Howland 


E HAVE been told many times of the superiority of 

the modern English novel over the local product. 

We have been told that the Englishman has some- 
thing to say in his fiction, and that he has originality and 
power and charm with which to say it. We have been told 
not only. that this is an established fact, but have had the 
causes and the reasons demonstrated to us many times. In- 
deed, this superiority has been so planted in the minds of 
American novel readers of the A grade; there has been such 
an atmosphere of worth-whileness developed about the tower- 
ing heads of our British fiction-makers that an unknown 
youngster, artfully introduced, finds immediate championship 
and profitable patronage. 

“Have you read Theodore Turnip?” asks one who lives by 
Bennett alone. “He is of the younger group of English novel- 
ists, you know. The men who are really doing work that is 
well worth while.” 

And so insidiously has this well-worth-while dope done its 
perfect work that we hasten to get the latest Turnip and to 
pass on the good word to the next A grade fiction reader we 
chance to meet. 

Now I am neither so foolish nor foolhardy as to attack 
the English novelist in his American stronghold. With sincere 
cheerfulness, I will admit all that is claimed for him—provided 
the claimant hasn’t become a hopeless victim. He does have 
something to say, and he does know how to say it, and, as 
Henry James, the well-beloved, remarks between semicolons 
and dashes, he takes all the space he wants in which to say it. 
No, I haven’t any lance to tilt with the English novel, nor any 
shrapnel to shoot at the American A grade enthusiast, but 
merely a word of warning lest in gazing so long and so lov- 
ingly across the waters, we may overlook the well-worth-while 
on this side the Atlantic. Genius has no nationality, say the 
A grade fiction followers, but that is no reason why we should 
fail to discover, to appreciate and to acclaim that which is 
made in America. 

Samuel Merwin was born in Chicago—and that’s a good 
place to start from. That was forty-one years ago. At seven, 
he began to write and he has been working at his craft ever 
since. Twelve novels are to his credit, besides various edi- 
torial and business experiments, one resulting in the loss of 
all his savings and the other in the accumulation of a charming 
wife. He has seen life and lived it on the seven seas and in 
many lands, to say nothing of the blessed isles of fancy. A 
typical American, fully equipped for his task by study, ob- 
servation, experience and temperament; conscious of what 
that task really is, with definite aims and well defined aspira- 
tions, Samuel Merwin is not asking but is getting the careful 
consideration of those of his fellow countrymen who make up 
the A grade of fiction readers. With Anthony the Absolute, 
Merwin may be said to have found himself, though this doesn’t 
mean any restriction of his field of observation and operation. 
It simply means that with this book and the one that followed 
—The Charmed Life of Miss Austin—he started up the grade 
that leads to the summit of his literary ambition. As good as 
it was of its kind, he will never write another Calumet K. He 
will do character study, soul psychology, heart analysis, but he 
will do it in the midst of life’s throbbing drama—for he be- 
lieves that the novelist who doesn’t tell a story had better use 
some form other than fiction for the dissemination of his ideas. 
After Anthony the Absolute, The Charmed Life of Miss Austin 
appeared in which the China coast again played a prominent 


part, and now comes The Honey Bee, the latest and the most 
notable of all the Merwin novels. 

In this drama of a woman’s heart, there are two outstand- 
ing ideas of great interest that seem to have held the author’s 
thought and directed his pen—the compelling power of daily 
work, and the dominating force of habit. The woman, the 
honey bee, is a woman, not a sweet, young-girl heroine. She 
is the buyer for one of the departments in a large New York 
department store. She knows what work is. She knows men 
of a certain type—the kind she has met in business. But she 
has gone down to her work in the morning and back to her 
home in the evening day after day, year after year, and has 
not known much outside. She has worn the groove smooth. 
Finally, it gets on her nerves and, as they say in the store, 
she goes “stale.” Her boss tells her to take a vacation. Had 
she been a man she would have gone to the woods, with a rod 
and gun, for three months. But she wasn’t a man, and she 
didn’t know what to do with a vacation. She felt vaguely that 
it was not a vacation she needed. 

She was in Paris when this situation arose and her em- 
ployer’s letter reached her urging her to stay on and get “into 
shape” for the on-coming busy season. She was replying to 
this letter, writing at a table in the American Express office 
in Paris, when a young woman across the way asked her how 
to spell “pasteurized.” On such trivial happenings destiny 
hangs! - Hilda Wilson tears up her letter announcing her re- 
turn to work, and scratches off another saying she has decided 
to take a vacation. - The girl across the way is a dancer at a 
Paris cafe; the man who was standing by waiting for her is a 
prize fighter. They invite Hilda to join them for the after- 
noon. She accepts and steps out of her life’s groove, turns 
her back on the world df men she has known and throws in her 
lot with a social set she scarcely knew existed. They—the girl 
across the way and the prize fighter—didn’t offer her a vaca- 
tion, but they carried her off, before she fairly realized it, to 
a new world, peopled by strange men and stranger women, who 
spoke a weird tongue and looked on life with slanting eyes. 
And in this new world, she forsook habit, custom, conventional- 
ity and the work she was used to, and in their place she got 
a cheap hotel, a sick baby, self-sacrifice, a precarious reputation 
and a strong man’s unselfish love. These gave her what she 
needed; an awakening, not a vacation. She was jarred by 
her experiences out of her complacent and nerve-worn self into 
a realization of what life, in its infinite variety, really means. 
She worked, she served, she gave, she sorrowed, and she sac- 
rificed, but she found herself. How habit finally triumphed, 
how work finally called her back to her own people is Mr. 
Merwin’s story. 

Hilda Wilson is said to be a woman in revolt, but this 
isn’t quite fair to her. She is, rather, simply a hard-working 
woman, of temperament, intelligence and beauty who, by the 
veriest chance, falls upon a remedy for the unrest, the frayed 
nerves that are the portion of most women who work for long 
years, lacking love and motherhood. Her so-called revolt lies 
only in her acceptance of the remedy and in her courageous 
facing of the conventional world’s shrugged shoulders. 

Strangely enough it is a book many women may not under- 
stand. Man’s inhumanity to man is nothing as compared to 
woman’s ignorance of woman. She of the sheltered life is 
likely to look with doubt and incomprehension on Hilda’s as- 
sociation with cheap music-hall singers. The woman who has 
known a satisfying love will hardly be able to sympathize with 
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her emotion and devotion for a prize-fighter. But if it all isn’t 
true, then man’s experience is a worthless guide. The bar- 
riers of cast, the restrictions of convention are the result of 
all-time’s experiments and experiences. Without them social 
chaos would likely result, but the individual is often bettered 
by breaking them down, is often broadened in his sympathies 


and sharpened in his understanding of life and himself as well. 

The Honey Bee is a novel out of which the thoughtful may 
get food for reflection and all may find excellent entertainment. 
It is a book that may not safely be overlooked by the A grad- 
ers, and Samuel Merwin is an author to be placed on your 
shelf with those who are doing the worth-while thing. 


The Author of * Contrary Mary 


A Comment on Temple Bailey 


By Sara Langstroth 


EAL authors are very much like other persons, except 

that some authors are more delightful. Miss Temple 

Bailey, author of Contrary Mary, is one of these. If 
you have read her book you suspect somewhere a prototype 
of her charming heroine. The prototype is Miss Bailey her- 
self—although she would probably be first to disclaim it. 

As a matter of fact, she tells you that “contrary” Mary 
was such and such a girl—a real girl who lived in Washing- 
ton. But Miss Bailey is one of those writers whose own per- 
sonality creeps into what they write, and in consequence her 


Temple Bailey 


women characters are very real, very human, very lovable, and, 
with all their independence of mind, decidedly and deliciously 
feminine. 

Her whole name is Irene Temple Bailey, and she is a 
Southerner. She was born in Virginia. It is not to the point 
how short a time ago, but she is young, as you can see by her 
picture. Her father was a lawyer. She had been much with 
him in his law offices, and at his death there was some consid- 
eration in her mind of continuing his practice. She had, how- 
ever, written a number of articles and stories for the maga- 
zines. She decided against the law and for a literary career. 
And she has not been sorry. From the very beginning her 
stories seemed to have small difficulty in winning their way to 
the hearts of editors. 

She writes where she will. Her last book, Contrary Mary, 
was written in a bungalow in North Carolina. Her next is as 
likely to be written on the coast of Maine. She has two books 


to her credit, the first, The Glory of Youth, having appeared a 
little more than a year ago. 

Miss Bailey’s working habits are very methodical, yet far 
from taxing. She writes every morning steadily for three 
hours. Like many modern story-tellers, she has discarded the 
leisurely pen for the brisk and speedy typewriter. Sometimes 
the three hours’ work produces a great deal, sometimes a very 
little. But it is the day’s work. After that Miss Bailey lives 
and plays. She is the very opposite of a recluse. 

Besides her two books and quantities of magazine work— 
and one sees her name frequently in the monthlies and week- 
lies now—Miss Bailey has literally miles of newspaper work 
behind her. Even her earliest newspaper writings were dis- 
tinguished by certain pungent, direct, vital and wholesome qual- 
ities that made them noticeable among the mass of newspaper 
writings. 

Asked as to her methods for producing a book, she de- 
clared in her own case an utter inability to sketch in advance 
the cut and dried outline advised by instructors of fiction-writ- 
ing. “I choose my characters,” said Miss Bailey, “and they 
do the rest. And sometimes they do what I would never have 
thought of planning for them, at all.” This, no doubt, because 
they are such very real people, most of them being, as their 
creator confesses, taken from life; but with such disguises and 
differences as to make them unrecognizable to themselves. The 
fact accounts, however, for their vitality to the reader. 

From a technical point of view, one of the noticeable 
things about Miss Bailey’s work is this ability to blend fact 
and fiction so harmoniously that you cannot tell where one 
leaves off and the other begins. Stevenson said that whenever, 
in reading the amateur writings of a friend, he came upon an 
incident that stood out boldly and unconvincingly in the narra- 
tive, he felt reasonably sure that incident had been lifted word 
for word from real life. The mark of an artist is to paint in 
the real incidents and the real persons and the real scenes so 
deftly that they sink into the right perspective in the literary 
landscape, giving to the whole work vitality and verisimilitude, 
instead of standing out like rugged and incongruous boulders. 

Many writers of more pretentious tales have this art in 
a less degree than Miss Bailey. Most of the incidents in Con- 
trary Mary, for example, are true. But they are woven into 
the fabric of fiction so smoothly and proportionately that you 
could not say which things actually happen and which are in- 
vention outright. The effect is to give the entire result an 
atmosphere of reality. 

Miss Bailey has all the pleasant optimism of her “Mary.” 
She believes in life, and in love and work and play, and in doing 
better things each day. And some day Contrary Mary is 
going to be surpassed by a bigger—though not possibly a 
pleasanter—book. 














OWN in the 
D Virginia she 

loves, Mary 
Johnston has built a 
new home. The hills 
of the Alleghanies 
rise .restfully here, 
not in sudden steep 
revulsion from the 
lower levels, but in 
slope upon slope with shadowy gullies and cuts, and comfort- 
able meadow spaces. The visitor to “Three Hills,” looking 
from its generous porches out toward the surrounding moun- 
tains, feels that Miss Johnston has been over-modest in naming 
her home, for whatever the limits imposed by deed and title, 
for pleasure she may claim crest upon crest to the very bounds 
of the horizon. 

Half a mile below, in a little hollow, is the Warm Springs 
settlement, while off to the south s!opes the curving road to Hot 
Springs. When you have become acclimated you call them 
The Warm and The Hot. Also, as one of the idiosyncrasies of 
nomenclature, you remark that in actual temperature, The 
Warm is hotter than The Hot. 

It was as a visitor to Warm Springs that Miss Johnston 
first became attracted to this beautiful corner of her native 
State. Ill-health sent her for many years from one resort to 
another, as often abroad as in America, but for many summers 
she and her family lived in the little square cottage once oc- 
cupied by General Lee, and when a few years ago recovered 
health made possible the enjoyment ‘ 
of a permanent home, she turned 
again to Warm Springs. 

Wisely and most refreshingly, 
the forty odd acres which comprise 
“Three Hills” have been left com- 
paratively unimproved. Occasion- 
ally, stone steps are placed to help 
one up the steepness of some in- 
cline, and back of the house, in the 
corner formed by the kitchen and 
the servants’ dining room on one 
side and Miss Johnston’s study on 
the other, is a charming formal 
garden, with sun-dial and bird-bath 
of carved stone and with neat brick 
walks. The plump hedge plants 
came from friends in Holland, and 
in orderly yet riotous profusion the 
flowers follow each other through 
the months, from crocus and hya- 
cinth in March to golden glow and 
aster in November. 

Southern fashion, the servants 
live in their own cottages, but the 






Mary Johnston 
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Mary Johnston 


at Home 


Miss Johnston's New House, “The Hills” 
By Alverda Van Tuyll 


“Big House” is the mainspring of it all. Its spreading Georgian 
lines make ample allowance for traditional Southern hospitality, 
and delightfully and right often is that hospitality extended. 

Steps and porches are of red brick set almost level with 
the grass. The broad entrance hall runs back to the formal 
garden, upon which opens also Miss Johnston’s study and her 
sun parlor. The study bears fascinating evidence to the cath- 
olicity of its owner’s interests. There are two large globes— 
terrestrial and astronomical; there is an excellent microscope; 
on walls and mantle shelf there are copies of favorite pictures 
and photographs of friends. There is a handsome old chest, 
whose lid Miss Johnston raises with laughing comment to dis- 
cover, not the snowy heaps of linen which filled it in her 
grandmother’s time, but a heterogeneous collection of old maga- 
zines and newspapers—unromantic, but very useful to a writer. 
On the beautiful mahogany desk, well furnished and femininely 
cluttered, there will be very likely a large, delectable apple 
within easy reach of an idle left hand. And behind the leaded- 
paned doors of many shelves are books and books and books. 
History, philosophy and science, and practically all the litera- 
ture available on suffrage and feminism. 

As a child, frail health prevented Miss Johnston’s going to 
school, but she was taught at home and was allowed to browse 
undisturbed in her father’s library. The histories claimed her 
first attention. Especially, after the family had gone to live 
in Alabama, she seized eagerly upon anything concerning her 
beloved Virginia. Years later, these studies bore fruit in her 
first romances, Prisoners of Hope and To Have and to Hold. 
The scenes of most of her stories have been laid wholly or in 
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part in Virginia, and until Hagar every story has been his- 
torical. There is a marked difference, however, between the 
treatment of history in her early stories and in her latest 
novel, The Witch. The early stories were, and are, good yarns 
with an accurate historical background. Lewis Rand was more 
psychological; while The Witch is a panoramic picture, both 
psychological and dramatic, of prejudice and persecution spirit- 
ually overcome by gallant faith and joy of living. The plot is 
laid in Colonial times, but the story is an interpretation of 
to-day in the light of the past. Miss Johnston believes in 
progress. The rich color, the conflicting forces of the past 
appeal to her, but not more than the color and the conflicts of 
the -present. Not as an end, but as a means, the Suffrage 
movement claims her talent and her time. 


The anti-suffrage speaker who extols the home from the 
platform might point out that the Feminist owner of “Three 
Hills” is not herself to be praised for the smooth household 
management which is one of the most delightful features of 
the home. Miss Johnston would not deny the charge, but would 
probably remark, with mischievous purpose to direct attention 
from herself, “You should see Eloise’s jam closet.” The jam 
closet is well worth seeing, so is the cedar room, so are the , 
linen closets, the modern successors to the old chest down in ——S SS ee 
Miss Johnston’s study, but incidentally the sister who manages Bird Bath of Carved Stone: 
it all so deftly is just as interested in the broader questions of 


human conditions as is Miss Johnston herself. tion she has always the Virginia hills. With a loose cloak and 

It is neither here nor there that Miss Johnston can keep stout stick, she masters many a briary summit, and in early 
house and in times past has done so. To-day, she is student, evening mist, a favorite walk is down the winding road to the 
writer and speaker. Her workshop is her study, and for recrea- big gate which marks the entrance to “Three Hills.” 





we FS 


or, 


By Ernest Townsend Williamson 


HE sunshine flooding earth with passionate delight; 
The slow clouds fading in the boundless blue; 
Soft winds across melodious streams and through 
The deep, lush fields with daisies starry-white; 
The poppies and the roses burning bright, 
With lilies lifting up their golden throats, 
And all the joy of summer in the notes 
The oriole shrills upon his leafy height; 
And when glad earth doth seem to make reply 
And heaven with harmonious sound is rife,— 
Ah, who can doubt in such a season high? 
Triumphant over days of futile strife 
My fearful heart grows bold and dares to cry 
That it is one with beauty and with life. 





DESERTED WIGMORE 


By HENRY C. SHELLEY 


URT almost to contempt are the bald paragraphs in 
€: which the gazetteers of to-day dismiss the parish of 

Wigmore. Taking full advantage of those topographi- 
cal and architectural abbreviations which reduce parish and 
village to “pa. and vil.,” and condense Norman and Early Dec- 
orated and Perpendicular styles to “Norm.” and “E. Dec.” and 
“Perp.,” they dash on to their next entry after a grudging 
statement that “near the vil. are the ruins of W. Castle.” 

This is scant courtesy. And it is rank injustice, too. Why, 
Wigmore was a burgh long centuries before many of the arro- 
gant towns and cities of to-day were given a name; it can 
boast a record, too, in the oldest book of English literature. 
Listen to a voice speaking across the chasm of nigh ten cen- 
turies: “This year King Ed- 
ward, in the Rogation days, 
commanded the town of Wig- 
more to be repaired.” We know 
not what monkish pen engrossed 
that item of history in the Sax- 
on Chronicle under the year 921, 
yet that it stands so written in 
the earliest annals of England 
should give pause to those hasty 
gazetteers who are so miserly 
in their descriptions of the par- 
ish. But the traditional fate of 
the American Aloe has been 
that of Wigmore; for that vil- 
lage, after long nurturing of a 
line of barons, saw a scion of 
its native nobles flower into a 
King of England, and then, as 


Wigmore 


A Cottage Home of the Sixteenth Century 


though exhausted by the effort, relapsed into obscurity. 

From a careless misreading of the monkish chronicle 
quoted above, some topographers have drawn the false con- 
clusion that Wigmore was first built in 921. But a town which 
was ordered to be “repaired” must have been already in exist- 
ence; and indeed a further reference to Wigmore under the 
year 921 shows that King Edward’s command had an intimate 
connection with an anticipated attack by the Danes. Nor 
was that assault long delayed. From the further side of Eng- 
land a great army of the Danes marched to the attack of Wig- 
more, “which,” the old chronicle says, “they besieged without, 
and fought against long in the day; and took the cattle about 
it; but the men defended the town, who were within; and the 
enemy left the town, and went 
away.” Clearly Wigmore had 
been “repaired” to some pur- 
pose, and in the nick of time, else 
it had not withstood so deter- 
mined an assault. 

But all that was nigh a 
thousand years ago. And to- 
day, whenever a visitor from the 
outside world penetrates to this 
neglected and remote village, 
which nestles so obscurely in a 
fold of the hills near the Welsh 
borderland, he must not expect 
to find any of its inhabitants 
flushed with pride for so notable 
a victory. Indeed it may be 
doubted whether they have any 
knowledge of that far-off event. 
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Wigmore Castle 


If the gazetteer ignores the Battle of 
Wigmore, how should less learned peas- 
ants be expected to retain any memory 
of that conflict? 

When Wigmore is approached from 
the east, its sinuous village street, curv- 
ing gracefully between gabled houses and 
half-timbered cottages, guides the eye 
naturally onward to the venerable church 
which crowns a steep hill to the west. 
Midway through the hamlet the preten- 
tious sign of the “Castle Hotel” suggests 
to the wayfarer the advisability of _se- 
curing “refreshment for man and beast,” 
and whatever may be the charges for the 
latter he will make the pleasing discov- 
ery that so far as his own needs are con- 
cerned they can be amply satisfied at a 
cost which is conclusive proof of his re- 
moteness from the beaten track of the 
tourist. That is to say, to descend to 
prosaic facts, a substantial luncheon of 
ham and eggs, apple-pie, bread and 
cheese and butter, and a copious measure 


Wigmore from the East 


periods.” Consequently it is well worth a visit, even 
though on a hot summer day the climb may be as “very 
disagreeable” to the pilgrim as it was to those old monks 
who declined to establish their abbey here because of 
the steep ascent. 

Even more fatiguing, however, is the climb to Wig- 
more Castle, though the journey to that venerable ruin 
has its compensation in the ravishing views of the misty 
valleys, the peaceful meadows, and the ranges of swell- 
ing hills which are disclosed on the ascent. 

Whether there was a defensive mound here in 921 
when the men of Wigmore held the Danes: at bay, will 
never be known; but, according to the testimony of 
Domesday Book, a castle of some kind was built not 
many years after the Norman Conquest, for in 1074 
that building and the township of Wigmore were 
granted by the Conqueror to Ralph de Mortimer. That 
event is a welcome fact in the hazy early history of 
Wigmore; it provides a definite starting-point for the 
annals of that powerful mortimer clan which had its 
chief seat in this region for three and a half centuries. 

But the present condition of the 
castle is eloquent of that vicissitude 
which so often overtakes the most re- 
nowned families. Like the world at the 
dawn of creation, the building is almost 
“without form and void.” Perhaps the 
expert architect, like the anatomist who 
will construct you an extinct animal 
froma single bone, could assign an ap- 
proximate date to various parts of the 
structure from the turn of an archway 
or the molding of a window or the char- 
acter of the masonry; but the uninformed 
visitor can derive no chronological knowl- 
edge from the ivy-clad gateway, the tree- 
embowered inner court, or the amorphous 
form of the crumbling walls. All he can 
be sure of is that this deserted fortress 
is hoary with great age, that wild flow- 
ers look out of the windows instead of 
the radiant faces of lovely dames, that 
the massive stones which defied the en- 
gines of war are being forced asunder by 


of ale, makes no more serious drain on one’s finances than’ the trunks of trees, that soft-footed rabbits are gamboling 
eighteen pence, otherwise thirty-six cents! But the phil- where the martial tread of steel-clad warriors resounded, and 
ological accompaniments of the meal greatly en- 
hance its value; for as she lays the table or serves | 
the courses mine hostess will besprinkle her conversa- 
tion with words used in a sense unknown to the “Cen- 
tury Dictionary,” describing, for example, a house to 
let as being “void,” or a fraternity society dinner as 
a “club-walk.” In fact, the current dialog of Wig- 
more is as archaic as its history, for many of the 
words in common use are those fossils of speech which 
bear witness to a dim antiquity. 
Save, indeed, for two or three buildings of the 
“villa” type, everything in Wigmore is ancient. In 
describing the church as belonging to the “E. Dec.” 
style of architecture, the gazetteer is as unjust to 
that building as he is to the parish as a whole. The 
Early Decorated style began to come in fashion 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, whereas 
the Norman style, of which there are many survivals 
in Wigmore Church, dates back to the closing decades 
of the eleventh century. As a matter of fact Wigmore 
Church is illustrative of architectural fashions from the 
Norman to what the gazetteers call the “late Perp.” Wigmore Castle 
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the radiant faces of lovely dames, that the massive stones 
which defied the engines of war are being forced asunder by 
that the only sentinel of the decaying ramparts is the solitary 
owl. 

A pile of old papers and parchments, leases and charters 
and household accounts, which might have given us much cur- 
ious information about the castle’s history, was abandoned to 
careless servants and destroying vermin more than three cen- 
turies ago, for so long a period has elapsed since any human 

soul took the least 
thought of the muni- 
ments of the once- 
proud Mortimer 
race. For a brief 
moment the castle 
emerges from its 
oblivion towards the 
middle of the six- 
teenth century, 
when an official from 
the court of Henry 
' VIII is found re- 
porting that al- 
though the walls 
were “reasonably 
good,” the building 
was “utterly de- 
cayed in lodgings, 
and all for repara- 
tion in time”; but 
that that warning 
fell on heedless ears 
needs no other proof 
than that a genera- 
tion later the muni- 
ments of the fortress 
were discovered in 
The male line of the 


Wigmore Castle Entrance 


the neglected condition described above. 
Mortimers was extinct, and none cared what fate overtook 
their fortress in the Welsh borderland. 

Yet, so true is it that the written word is more durable 
than stone, the waters of Lethe have not wholly obscured the 


annals of the lords of Wigmore. It has been seen above that 
the first of their race to own the castle and township was that 
Ralph de Mortimer who received the property as a present 
from William the Conqueror in 1074, from whence it is prac- 
tically safe to conclude that he was one of those “twenty thou- 
sand thieves,” as Emerson called them, who came over with 
the Norman invader. 

With the thirteenth generation, as the superstitious may 
be curious to note, the male line of the Mortimers failed. But 
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between them those thirteen barons of Wigmore had their chief 
seat in this remote village for three and a half centuries, the 
last of the line, Edmund Earl of March, dying without issue in 
1425. Fragmentary as is their history, those thirteen barons 
provide an instructive example of how a family may attain al- 
most regal power by husbanding its resources and making pru- 
dent alliances with other houses. 

For the most part, these thirteen lords were a strong- 
headed, arrogant, ambitious race, though in one or two may 
be discerned that predilection for fostering religious settlements 
which was so notable a trait of the warlike barons of the middle 
ages. It was the second owner of the castle, for example, who 
was the chief founder of that Wigmore Abbey which, estab- 
lished here in 1174, became the principal burial-place of the 
Mortimer line. Generation after generation they consolidated 
their power in the Welsh borderland, adding lands to lands, 
building new or strengthening old fortresses, until eventually 
the head of the family was practically the ruler of the Marches. 
The eighth of the line, Roger Mortimer, the first Earl of March, 
aspired to still greater sovereignty; and when he became the 
paramour of the adulterous Isabel, the queen of Edward II, 
he surrounded himself with the greatest pomp and luxury and 
exerted far more power than the young Edward III himself. 
Soon, however, his overweening insolence inspired the youthful 
King to that sudden coup which ended Mortimer’s career and 
sent him to the hangman’s scaffold. 

His great-grandson, Edmund Mortimer, profiting perhaps 
by his ancestor’s fate, adopted a less dangerous method of 
participating in regal splendor, for he, by his friendship with 
the Black Prince, was able to effect a marriage with a scion 
of the royal house, his wife being the only daughter and heir 
of Edward III’s second surviving son. That union was fraught 
with disastrous consequences for all England, inasmuch as it 
was the cause of the devastating Wars of the Roses. For in 
course of time the descendants of Edmund Mortimer’s wife 
became the nearest representatives of Edward III, thus oc- 
casioning the fatal feud between the Yorkists and Lancastrians. 
And so it came to pass that the heir of the Mortimers, the scion 
of Wigmore Castle, at length reached the throne of England 
as Edward IV. 

But even that royal florescence of the Mortimer line 
availed not to preserve Wigmore Castle from decay. Neither 
did it serve to spare Wigmore Abbey from suppression at the 
hands of Henry VIII or protect from oblivion those gorgeous 
Mortimer tombs which once clustered around the high altar in 
that house of prayer. Only a picturesque gateway of the old 
abbey has survived, an adjunct, now, of a peaceful farm on 
the borders of this quiet hamlet; but the ashes of the Mortimers, 
and the marble figures and resplendent escutcheons of their 
tombs, have all mingled unrecognizably with the dust of their 
native village. Sic transit gloria mundi! 








Books of 1914 


Charts Showing Publications in Classes 


HE accompanying charts, compiled by Fred E. Wood- 
I ward, of Washington, D. C., show in a graphic manner 
the various classes of books, as well as the actual number 

issued in each class during the year 1914. 

The chart on the left represents the books issued in the 
United States and the one on the right represents books pub- 
lished in England, thus affording an opportunity for easy com- 
parison if one is so disposed, inasmuch as the same classifica- 
tion is used in both countries (with one exception), and the 
actual number issued in each country appears on the respective 
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ARRAKGED WN CLASSES BY FRED E.WOOOWARD, WASWIKGTON D.C. 

charts after the name of the class. The first glance shows that 
Fiction has the largest number and that Music the smallest 
number in each country, although the actual number of books 
issued as Fiction in England (2112) is double the number for 
the United States (1053), and that the figures of the books on 
Music are exactly reversed, the number issued in the United 
States (112) being double the number issued in England (55). 

Books for Juvenile readers are practically the same in both 
countries, United States (633) and England (631). 

Aside from Fiction, the only classes in which England leads 
the United States are Science (England, 840; United States, 
677). Applied Science or Technology and Engineering (Eng- 
land, 687; United States, 669), Geography and Travel (Eng- 
land, 618; United States, 542), Education (England, 375; 
United States, 268), and General Works (England, 330; United 
States, 141). 

The one exception in the names of the classes is a newly 
added one in England, called “Military and Naval,” in which 
were recorded 402 books, nearly all of which were published 
since the outbreak of the great. European War, August 1, 1914. 


It is a fact worth noting that while the percentages of Fic- 
tion in England is 18.3 per cent. of the whole, the percentage 
of Fiction in the United States is only 8.77 per cent., the small- 
est ever known. 

By reference to the English chart we see that the ranks of 
Fiction were swelled by an enormous number of re-prints or 
new editions of old books to the number of 1066, or more than 
one-half of the entire output and more by 13 than the whole 
number of Fiction published in the United States. In the 
United States new editions and re-prints numbered 1835 in all 


classes, while in Fiction the new editions numbered only 221, 
with 246 importations. Of the total number of books published 
in the United States 689 were by American authors and 364 by 
English and other foreign authors. 

Games, Sports and Amusements lead to a slight extent in 
England with 149 in England to 141 in the United States. 

The principal classes in which the United States lead are: 
Religion and Theology (United States, 1032; England, 969), 
Sociology and Economics (United States, 1038; England, 699), 
Poetry and Drama (United States, 902; England, 642); Law 
(United States, 507; England, 279), Agriculture (United 
States, 371; England, 198); Philosophy (United States, 408; 
England, 179), and Philology (United States, 330; England, 
185). 

Fine Arts, Domestic Arts, Business, Philology, History and 
Biography are each considerably larger in the United States 
than in England. 

The class of Poetry and Drama in the United States with 
902 titles, makes a new high record and seems to be the index 
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to a decided movement towards poetic and dramatic expression 
which is well nigh universal, and which has been growing for 
the past ten years. 

The remarkable growth of books classed as Sociology and 
Economics began in the United States in 1907 when 521 books 
were issued, an increase of 185 over the previous year, and each 
succeeding year has witnessed a substantial increase, until 
1914 with 1038 titles in this class comes with 16 of winning the 
highest place and crowding out Fiction. 

Religion and Theology also makes a new high record, for 
this is the first time in its history that more than 1000 titles 





Trinity spire and the long gray channel of Broadway. The 

suite of little offices behind me, alive, with typewriters and 
the insistent tingle of telephones, was the brain and nerve 
center where is concentrated all the great work that America 
is doing for Belgium. From that tiny and unadorned head- 
quarters go out the reaching arms of human helpfulness, car- 
loads of life that thunder over eastbound railroad tracks, pass- 
ing from every State in this Union to the broad-bottomed food 
ships, and thence to the famous quay in Rotterdam with its 
lime trees and its cobbles. Never did the sluggish Scheldt wel- 
come such a succession of vessels. A fleet of sixty ships! 
(there will be more by the time you read this)—was there 
ever such a steamship line? This is the Bread Line in very 
truth. Never was there such a work as this that the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium is doing. 

That office overlooking Trinity spire has learned some- 
thing of the message of the chimes that throb beneath the 
window. Straight as Broadway stretches from the Battery to 
Union Square, so straight is the arm of that grand and noble 
charity, giving a helping hand to fellow men. German, French, 
British, Dutch—every nation has striven to nerve that arm of 
humanity. When the strange story of these days is written 
down in books, tribute will be paid to those American business 
men who knew how to turn the money-making machineries of 
commerce into the biggest charity the world has ever dreamed. 
This is a day that looks coldly on sentimentality and on high- 
flown words. Humanity had blundered into bitter trouble. 
Belgium was hungry. We tried to feed her. That is all. 

Some such thoughts were in Walter Dyer’s mind when he 
wrote his little story, Pierrot: Dog of Belgium, which he has 
dedicated to the Commission for Relief in Belgium. To him 
the tragedy of Belgium visualizes itself not in a man, but in 
the story of a dog—one of the sturdy chiens de trait that draw 
the jingling milk carts in and out of Brussels. Every Ameri- 
can tourist has seen them lying at ease on the cobbles of the 
big square on warm summer mornings. The length of moist 
pink tongue hanging out was always an infallible thermometer 
to register the heat of the day. Every traveler remembers 
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The Message of a Belgian Dog 


By Christopher Morley 
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have been recorded in this a and with 1032 titles it comes 
within 21 of Fiction. The increase dates from 1900, and each 
succeeding year records a larger number. 

Philosophy shows a good gain and makes a new record 
with 408 titles, a gain of 84 over 1913. England in 1914 issued 
only 179 books in this class. 

The largest gains of the year in the United States were in 
the classes known as Poetry and Drama, Religion and Theology, 
Sociology and Economics, Philosophy and History, while a 
falling off is noted in Fiction, Science, Medicine, Law, Biography 
and Education. 





Belgium as well by those willing, intelligent four-foot citizens 
as by the cathedrals and wooden shoes and the grilling sun on 
café awnings. 

Not unnaturally, then, the story of Pierrot speaks to the 
heart. Many old friends there are on our library shelves 
whom one would fain have met as man to dog:—Bob, Son of 
Battle, Beautiful Joe, Greyfriar’s Bobby, Rab, and John Muir’s 
deathless Stickeen. But there is none whose story is more 
dramatic than that of Belgian Pierrot. The frolic puppyhood 
on the little farm out by the forest of Soignies, the sweet 
spring days when the shining cans of milk would go jangling 
down the Waterloo road toward town, the breaking-in of the 
young dog to draw his load—these scenes depict the peaceful 
days of last spring that are now so painful to recall. And 
then came the swift tragedy. Queer illusions swept across 
Belgian fields that summer. Drifts of acrid purple smoke, 
flames rising behind the pollard willows, stained glass in frag- 
ments on the pavement—through the whole whirling confusion 
it seemed it must all be a bad dream. Pierrot, like every other 
Belgian gentleman, was swept into the smother. Naturally, he 
knew not what it was all about. He would rather have been 
with lolling tongue on the cool cobbles of the Square, waiting 
for Mére Marie. But gallantly he played his part. And then 
comes the end of the tale, both tragic and happy when Pierrot, 
wounded in the downfall of his battery, creeps back across the 
country to the stricken little family living among the ruins. 
It is all told simply and well by a man who knows dogs. He 
has caught the spirit of Belgium so well that the story seems 
like a translation from their own tongue. Not the least touch- 
ing passage is the description of the Belgian family’s joy at 
the arrival of a box of relief supplies from America, among 
them as big Dartmouth football sweater that the shivering 
old grandfather is proud to wear. 

The greatest writers of England have taken pen in hand 
to tell the need of Belgium. The keenest business men in 
America have worked miracles to aid the little Sister of the 
World. But perhaps not the least eloquent speaker in her 
behalf will be one of her own valiant subjects, Pierrot: Dog 
of Belgium. 
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“Victory and “The Ebb Tide’ 


A Comparison 


By Hazel Abrams 


characteristic style—written in the thoughtful and dignified 

manner of Chance and all his previous books, with the 
same imaginative appreciation of life in all its aspects, the 
same understanding of the sea and its romance, and the same 
vivid character delineation. But it also has an added quality: 
into a purely Conradian story, dealing with characters of the 
type this author usually chooses, he has instilled a certain di- 
rectness of telling and clearness of plot-sequence which dis- 
tinguish the book as the finest work he has ever done. He 
has shown that he can write an exciting adventure story, with 
a swift moving plot and a pleasant romance—a story of popu- 
lar appeal—and yet retain his peculiar ability to understand 
the thoughts and motives of men, to account for their actions 
under peculiar circumstances; and to make his readers actually 
feel the influence of environment. For Conrad really trans- 
ports one to any place he wishes from England to Java, either 
way around the earth; on the high seas in a storm, under the 
tropical heat of a South Sea island, or in the thick of an African 
jungle, he holds his reader under a spell as if he had lured him 
away to some enchanted land from which he would not return 
if he could. 

This time he has taken us to the Java sea, to Samburan, a 
deserted and abandoned island, bearing evidences of the former 
existence of the Tropical Belt Coal Company. But Heyst, the 
Swede, loves it in spite of its empty bungalows and unused 
machinery, and he hates the world, so he stays there, glad to 
be free from the necessity of living and acting like a normal 
human being. But the world refused to be renounced thus 
easily and how it compels him to deal with it is Conrad’s story. 

The situations, in fact, even the plot development of Vic- 
tory, are very much the same as those in Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s The Ebb Tide. A man is living in voluntary exile, partly 
because he is held under the luring enchantment of a silent 
tropical island and partly because he has lost faith in the 
world. Both Heyst in Victory and Attwater in The Ebb Tide 
are content among the ruins of a decayed product of civiliza- 
tion, and to each the world comes uninvited and unwelcomed, 
bringing with it its hero and its villains. The hero who comes 
to Heyst from the world is a woman, an unhappy young girl 
who has suffered from the vulgarity of the commonest stage 
life. He does not want to take her to his strange island abode, 
but she with more comprehension of his character than even she 
herself understands, and willing to do anything to escape from 
a life which is absolutely hateful to her, wins his sympathy and 
after that he, having never dealt with women before, is help- 
less. How her deep love for her releasor changes Lena from a 
frightened timid child to a strong self-sacrificing and courag- 
eous woman is one of Conrad’s greatest achievements in char- 
acter development. For when the villainous world comes to 
them in the persons of two scoundrels in search of plunder, 
which Heyst’s greatest enemy has convinced them exists, it is 
she who cautiously and secretly triumphs over them and thereby 
awakens Heyst to the realization of his love for her. 
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The character parallel with Lena in The Ebb Tide is Her- 
rick. Not so strong and indomitable as Conrad’s heroine, his 
problem is different. Instead of dealing with such thoroughly 
detestable rogues, he must choose between two friends both of 
whom he loves. Conrad’s villains are wicked from head to 
toe; not once do Schomberg, “plain Mr. Jones,” or his secretary 
show signs of being prone to any virtuous human emotions or 
sentiments; but Davis, the rough sea captain of Stevenson’s 
tale, has a family whose honor he must not smirch and even 
Huish the inactive and irresponsible cockney is just human 
enough to escape our complete hatred. Herrick knew these 
two and was attached to them, he discovered Attwater and 
admired him, too, and then came his Ebb Tide when he had to 
decide which he loved best. For Davis he knew intended to kill 
Attwater and rob him of ten years’ savings of pearls, and Att- 
water, he believed suspected Davis’ intentions and was about 
ready to strike the old sea captain. How Herrick involuntarily 
cast his lot with Attwater and thereby saved himself, Davis 
and the owner of the pearls—leaving only Huish to die a well 
deserved death—is the very satisfactory conclusion to Steven- 
son’s fine story. 

And it is here that Stevenson triumphs over Conrad. He 
acquaints us with his characters, shows us all the good and 
all the bad in them, lets their evil desires lead them into wrong- 
doing and then has their virtues assert themselves so strongly 
that they redeem themselves logically and not accidentally. 
After that we want them to live, for we know that they will 
live well; and they do. 

But Conrad believes that when the strain of a great con- 
flict of wits such as Lena and Heyst endured has broken, and 
broken to their honor, it is a good time to die. It is fine to die 
a victor, in the ecstacy of a conviction that you have conquered 
the world. Yet is there any time that one loves life more than 
when he has triumphed over some of its evils? And is there 
any time that he deserves life more? The death of Lena and 
Heyst was disappointing, and the fact that they had broken 
the laws of society and custom did not seem sufficient justifica- 
tion for the accident of Mr. Jones’ badly directed bullet. But 
this is of passing importance, for Lena and Heyst were victor- 
ious, they fought for each other unselfishly and bravely, and 
whether they lived or died they would surely reap the rewards 
of their success. 

Conrad and Stevenson have taken the same theme, yet 
with their individual geniuses they have developed two entirely 
different tales. Conrad has dwelt on the feelings and impres- 
sions of his characters; Stevenson has portrayed his through 
their conversations and actions. Conrad has given us a picture 
of his setting through the influence and effect it had upon the 
people of his novel; Stevenson describes his pearl island and 
tropical water vividly, brilliantly by the use of fine words, in 
a way which makes us realize how wonderfully beautiful we 
would find them. But each has written ‘a story breathing forth 
the thrill of adventure, alive with the joy of living and acting. 
Victory and The Ebb Tide stand side by side, the merits of each 
being equal, though different. 





in an English school, wrote in an essay: 

“What can be so beautifully contrived and framed 
as the human Body, where there are innumerable Parts, acting 
all in unity? If one of the Parts go wrong, the whole 
Body is put out of Tune is there any one Part of our 
Body which we could dispense with? I think the an- 
swer ‘No’ must be evident to everyone.” 

And yet it was given to Henry Fawcett to prove the pos- 
sibility of living well, lacking one of the most important parts 
of the body. Winifred Holt, in writing his biography, A 
Beacon for the Blind (Houghton Mifflin), calls attention to the 
fact that he showed “not only that he can get along without 
some of our most precious faculties, but that the law of com- 
pensation so works that we may be able to accomplish more 
by reason of its loss.” 

As a boy Henry Fawcett determined that some day he 
would enter Parliament. After a creditable career at Cam- 
bridge, he entered Lincoln’s Inn. But his preparation for the 
Bar was interrupted by a weakness of the eyes. 

One September day in 1858 he accompanied his father on 
a hunting expedition, wearing tinted glasses to protect his eyes. 
Not seeing Henry in the way, Mr. Fawcett fired at a partridge. 
The shot entered the eyes of the young man, blinding him in- 
stantly. But for the resistance of the glass he would probably 
have been killed. 

Six weeks later he was able to perceive light for three 
days. Then the light failed completely. 

The father said it would be easier to bear the calamity 
if “the boy” would only complain. But he was never known 
to complain of his loss of sight, and used to say that “blindness 
was not a tragedy, but an inconvenience.” 

From the first he reminded his friends of the phrase put 
in the mouth of Henry V at the battle of Agincourt: 
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“There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out.” 


Sympathetic friends counseled him to bow to the will of 
Providence. “But Fawcett asked what was the will of Provi- 
dence. Why, without trying, should he suppose that inaction 
would be the nobler part for him to play?” 

In later years he told in a public address, how inactive he 
was. 

“I very soon, however, came to the resolution to live, as far 
as possible, just as I had lived before. No one can 
more enjoy catching a salmon in the Tweed or the Spey, or 
throwing a fly in some quiet trout stream in Wiltshire or 
Hampshire. I can take the greatest delight, accompanied by 
a friend, in a gallop over the turf; a long row from Oxford to 
London gives me the same invigorating exercise that it used 
to do, and during the recent long frost I do not think anyone 
in the whole country found more pleasure than I did in a long 
day’s skating with a friend. Often in the Cambridgeshire fens 
I have skated fifty or sixty miles in the day.” 

Thus he showed how different was his purpose from that 
of many another brave, afflicted man. Others had thought it 
a triumph to push on in spite of the handicap of which they 
were always conscious; but Henry Fawcett made up his mind 
to disregard his blindness, and to make good just as he would 
have made good without it. “Leave me alone!” he once said 
to a kind friend who sought to guide his steps. “I’ve got to 
learn to walk without seeing, and I’ve got to begin at once.” 
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Perhaps there is no better indication of his hearty accept- 
ance of his blindness than the story told of his method of ar- 
ranging his wardrobe. Always a careful dresser, he did not 
propose to leave the choice of his garments for the day to 
another, no matter how well qualified that other might be. “He 
had all his clothes carefully and legibly labeled with numbers, 
placed so as not to show during wear. In this way his gar- 
ments might easily be identified by anyone not familiar with 
his wardrobe. If he came home in a great hurry directions 
like these were not infrequent: “I must dress quickly. Please 
help—coat one, vest six, collar one, trousers three; shoes and 
socks, twelve and thirteen.” 

It is not strange that a man with a spirit like that was 
able to win his appointment to the chair of Political Economy 
at Cambridge, when he was thirty years old. After a brilliant 
record in the college, he sought election to Parliament. Several 
times he was defeated; the voters found it difficult to realize 
that a blind man could represent them adequately. But they 
made up their minds that they had been mistaken, for in 1865 
he was elected a member of the House of Commons. 

On leaving Cambridge he said that it was decided “to exert 
an influence in removing the social ills of our country, and 
especially the franchise, the mental degradation of millions. 
I regard it as a high privilege of God if he will enable me to 
assist in such a work.” 

In Parliament he became the champion of the oppressed. 
The laborer and the children were sure of help from him. He 
succeeded in saving for the common people the commons, and 
a large part of ancient Epping Forest. When the Sultan of 
Turkey visited England and it was proposed to pay the bills 
for his splendid entertainment by taxing the people of India 
because the Sultan had been courteous in the matter of tele- 
graphic communication between India and Europe, he pro- 
tested. And he won the fight, as he usually won. Once he 
persisted in a course that threatened to wreck his own party, 
and so his chance of preferment in the future. But he did not 
hesitate. ‘He desired office, but as a better means of serving 
the people; if office could not mean that to him, it meant noth- 
ing.” 

When the Liberals came into power in 1880, he was made 
Gladstone’s Postmaster General. During his term of office he 
insisted on looking on the Post Office “as an instrument which 
could be made of service, especially to the poor.” The estab- 
lishment of the Parcel Post, and the Postal Savings Bank were 
two of his achievements. Above all, he gave “the machine a 
soul and a heart.” 

For four years he labored in the Department. The hard 
work hastened his death. On November 6, 1884, his eyes were 
opened to see the light of another world. 

“Fawcett’s life,” says his biographer, “awakens us to the 
possibilities of happiness and usefulness without the aid of 
money or position and even despite one of the gravest impedi- 
ments under which a man can labor. He completely forgot 
himself and his personal interests, and in so doing found hap- 
piness and success. His career was a forceful illustration of 
that ancient truth, ‘He that loses his life shall find it.’” 

And “Punch”—the paper that published the wonderful 
lines on Lincoln, whom Henry Fawcett so much resembled both 
in appearance and love of the common people—said of him: 


“Darkness enwrapped him, yet with steadfast heart 
He sought, unfaltering, the highest light. 
His keen-eyed spirit failed not in the sight 
Which sees, and seeing, loves the better part.” 
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The Children’s Hour 


The Fairy s Gift 


Part IV. 
By Nina Tachau 


CHOOL was over! Oh, the joy of 
S the long days in which to play in 

the open air under the blue June 
skies. One morning Ned and Eleanor set 
out for a walk bright and early. They 
went down the road, and through the 
meadow, where they had seen and talked 
to the spring beauties, and straight into 
the woods. They saw the dark green 
leaves of the arbutus trailing over the 
slope, but the lovely flowers had long 
since faded, to make way for the seeds. 
But on and on they went, not stopping— 
just delighting in the cool fragrant scent 
of the woods. They pushed in, deeper 
and deeper, to where the branches of the 


trees interlaced overhead, and the sun- 
light could not force its way through the 
thick network of the leaves. They walk- 
ed upon the softest brown and green car- 
pet where their footfall made no sound. 

“No wonder the Indians could go 
through the woods silently, Eleanor. Let’s 
pretend we are two Indians,” and so they 
crept stealthily along, being careful not 
to step on dry twigs that might snap 
and thus betray their coming to their 
foes. 

At last the noble brave scanned the 
heavens to tell by the sun what hour it 
was, for they had come to a slight clear- 
ing, and he was very much disturbed to 
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see how high in the sky the sun had 
climbed. 

“Come, Eleanor, let’s go back; it’s al- 
most time for lunch,” and they turned 
quickly and hurried along in the direction 
from which they thought they had come. 
Indian trails now entirely forgotten. 

“Ned, don’t let’s walk quite so fast— 
we have plenty of time and I am so 
tired.” 

“Well then, we’ll sit down for a few 
minutes and rest, if you think there’s no 
hurry. Here’s a nice soft spot,” and Ned 
flung himself at full length on the ground 
Eleanor quickly followed his example. Oh, 
how delicious it was to lie there on the 
pine needles and velvety green moss. And 
presently, they heard tiny, soft voices 
murmuring, murmuring low. 

“Ned, do you hear the mosses talking 
together?” whispered Eleanor. “Just 
think! We can understand them, too— 
what strange lives they must lead here in 
these dark woods, with barely a ray of 
sunlight all day long.” 

“Yes, but we do not need the sunshine, 
we like the shade and the dampness of 
the depths of the forest. We love mois- 
ture better than anything else, and our 
roots are not the only mouths we have— 
every part of us can drink it up. I do 
not see how other plants can get along 
with only their roots to depend on. We 
use ours more as anchors than anything 
else. You see, we mosses grow in all 
sorts and conditions of places—places 
where nothing else could show its head 
above ground and live. Way, way up 
North there are miles and miles and 
miles of land only covered with mosses, 
though they do not look much like us. 
Reindeer feed upon them, and the Esqui- 
maux use them for lamp wicks. There 
is another kind of moss that is so soft 
and velvety that the Laplanders use it to 
line their cradles with. 

You see, here in this warm climate, you 
have so many other plants that you 
haven’t much use for us, but far, far 
North, where the country is so barren, 
the people begin to notice us and love us.” 

“Why, I’m sure lots of people admire 
you here also,” said Ned reassuringly. 
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“Well, maybe they do, but what we 
want is to be useful!” 

Ned did not know what to say to this, 
so he changed the subject. “When do 
your flowers bloom, and are these the 
buds?” he asked, pointing to some small 
green caps at the end of a long stalk. 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed the mosses mer- 
rily, “really, you are too funny, child. Of 
course there are not buds—how could 
they be, when we haven’t any flowers?” 

“No flowers!” cried Ned and Eleanor, 
and in their astonishment they sat bolt 
upright. “Why, I never heard of a plant 
without flowers!’ 

“And yet,” said the tiny mosses scorn- 
fully, “you have a fernery, where are the 
flowers on them?” 

“Why, really I don’t know,” answered 
Eleanor confusedly, “I thought it wasn’t 
time for them to bloom.” 

“No, I guess not,” said the moss as 
drily as such a very moist plant could 
speak, “nor will the time ever come. You 
see, there is a whole family of us that 
have no flowers, but we have seeds, 
though of course not like the seeds of 
flowering plants. We call our babies 
‘spores.’ I keep my children safely tucked 
away, protected from the rain and the 
wind by that little cap, until they are 
ripe, and then off flies the cap and away 
go my little brown spores.” 

“Could you tell us the names of some 
of the other plants that have no flowers?” 

“Why certainly—there are the lichens, 
for instance, and we have already men- 
tioned the ferns.” 

In the meantime Ned had begun to 
feel very hungry, which was a sure sign 
that dinner was almost ready, so he 
quickly jumped up, and pulled Eleanor to 
her feet, too. Just in time, he remem- 
bered his manners, so he turned to the 
mosses and very politely excused himself 
and dashed away, closely followed by 
Eleanor. 

But when they came to the edge of the 
woods, a broad field stretched before 
them that they had never seen before. 
“Oh, Ned, where are we? We surely 
must be lost,” wailed Eleanor. 

They wandered about, but the sun was 
so hot. At last Eleanor sat down in 
despair. “We are lost—so what is the 
use of running about?” 

“What’s the matter?” buzzed a voice 
close to her ear—and turning quickly, 
Eleanor saw a bee humming from flower 
to flower. 

“We are lost,” replied the children, and 
the bee buzzed with surprise. 

“Happily, I know where you live, and 
I'll take you straight home—ever hear of 
a bee line? Just follow me.” 

And before Ned or Eleanor could reply 
she was off. When they were safely at 
home, the bee invited them to visit her 
next day at Mrs. Thompson’s farm—and 
darted away. 
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So early in the morning they ran over 
to Mrs. Thompson’s, and their friend 
came flying out to meet them. 

“Are you both all right to-day—have 
you gotten over your fright?” 

“I never was frightened,” said Ned, 
“but Eleanor was. How are you?” 

“Oh, I have just finished my share of 
the work, so I have a little time to spare. 
We have just moved, for the hive where 
we lived got too crowded, so some of us 
decided to leave. A young queen had 
just hatched out, and our old queen 
came away with us. 








Grandma 
By William A. Roberts 


In this chair quite long ago; 
I can shut my eyes and see 
Just a little girl like me. 


(; RANDMA used to sit and sew 


Sitting straight up in this chair, 
Funny Jittle locks of hair 


. Hanging on each little cheek, 


And blue eyes so very meek. 


Do you suppose if I should try 
And not let stitches go awry 

That my sewing could compete 
With grandma’s work so very neat? 











First she flew to a tree and settled 
there, and lots and lots of the drones 
followed her, and then just thousands of 
us workers streamed after them. Each 
bee clung with her forelegs to the hind- 
legs of the bee just ahead of her. We 
hung from the branch of that apple tree 
in a huge loose swarm until we saw this 
new empty hive. Then we flew over to 
it, and made ourselves at home by begin- 
ning to build the cells. But first, when 
we come to a new hive, we walk all 
around to see if there are any cracks 
that will let in the rain. If we find any, 
we plaster them up at once.” 

“Do you use mud for your plaster, like 
the robin?” asked Ned, very much inter- 
ested. 

“Oh, no indeed, we go to a tree that 


has sticky gum on its buds, like the horse 
chestnut or the poplar, and that really 
makes a splendid cement. Meanwhile, 
some of the worker bees have been out 
collecting honey, and on their return 
they hang quietly in the hive for a day 
and by that time all of the honey is 
turned into the wax which we need for 
making the cells. Then one of these bees 
flies to the roof of the hive, and with her 
foreleg takes out a scale of wax from 
the under part of her body. We have 
eight pockets, and every one of them is 
filled with wax. She chews this wax 
with her strong jaws to soften it, and 
then sticks this little lump on the roof 
of the hive. Then she takes another 
piece out of the second pocket and does 
the same to it, and so keeps on until all 
the eight pockets are empty. Then she 
flies away, and another worker takes her 
place. But I have told you enough, come 
and see for yourselves. Here is a wooden 
door which protects the glass side of the 
hive—open it and I’ll stay here and ex- 
plain things. We have the only hive 
made like this.” 

Ned carefully unlatched the little door, 
and stood amazed at the wonderful sight. 
A wall of wax hung from the ceiling, and 
near the top they could see bees at work 
—they looked as though they were trying 
to push their heads into the wax. 

“What are they doing?” cried Ned, 
pointing toward them. 

“They are making holes in the wax to 
form the cells,” replied their friend. 

“Look, Ned, that first bee seems to 
start the work. She must have strong 
jaws to be able to bite her way into the 
wax! See, then she moves on and an- 
other bee comes and makes the hole big- 
ger.” 

“You can’t see it,” said the bee, “but 
there are others of us doing exactly the 
same thing on the other side of the wall. 
That’s how we never waste a bit of space, 
for the cells are six-sided and fit into 
each other. Between each two walls of 
cells, you see, we leave a passage so we 
can walk in and out, to and from the 
cells where we store the honey and pollen 
we gather from the flowers. As soon 
as we have a few rows of cells made, 
and it doesn’t take long, for often twenty 
or thirty bees work together, we start 
out to get honey to fill them. So we 
make one comb after another, and store 
them with food for the little bees. This 
‘bee-bread’ is made from pollen, honey 
and water, and is the best food for the 
young worker bees.” 

“But what is the queen doing while all 
of you are working so hard? I suppose 
she is like all rulers, just stays around 
having a good time.” 

“Indeed she isn’t,” buzzed the bee 
angrily. “She is not idle. She never 
leaves the hive after she and all the 
drones have made one flight into the 
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world. She lays eggs all day, and not 
just one kind, either, as so many insects 
do! There are eggs from which the 
workers will hatch, drone eggs, and, last 
of all, royal eggs. The worker eggs are 
laid first and in three or four days the 
little white grubs hatch out, and the 
nursing bees are kept busy, for they 
have huge appetites. They eat great 
quantities of bee bread and in five or 
six days they get ready for their long 
sleep by spinning themselves cocoons in- 
side of the cells in which they live. Then 
the nursing bees seal up their cells with 
wax. In twenty days the full grown 
workers wake up, and bite their way 
through the wax—a day later, they are 
ready to do their share of the business 
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of the hive. In the meantime the queen 
has laid some eggs from which drones 
hatch.” 

“But when do the royal eggs come 
out?” 

“Now,” said the bee, raising her wings 
and looking very proud, “now we come 
to something very different. One royal 
egg is laid every three days. You see 
those oddly shaped cells in the corner?” 

“Those things that look like thimbles 
hanging up? Of course we do!” 

“You are now,” said their friend with 
a very grand air, “looking at the royal 
cells. When the larve hatch out they 
are fed on entirely different food—a sort 
of jelly that is kept for the young prin- 
cesses only. Oh such good care as the 


nurses take of their royal highnesses! 
But at last they too spin cocoons and 
sleep for sixteen days. 

“When the time is near for the prin- 
cesses to hatch out, our queen is very 
restless, for you know only one queen 
can rule in each hive, so she decides to 
move to a new home, and the day that 
the new queen appears, she flies away 
and lots and lots of drones and workers 
follow her. 

“But I must go,” said their friend sud- 
denly, “I have work to do, and I must 
not waste time,” and she buzzed away 
before they could say “good-bye.” 

Ned carefully closed the little door, 
and they went in to visit Mrs. Thomp- 
son and to enjoy her delicious honey. 


My Patchwork Quilt 


By Amy Smith 


And, as I gaze, I seem to walk 
Right up those patchwork stairs 

To grandma’s lap and then we talk 
Till daylight, unawares! 


HAVE a lovely counterpane 
All made of patchwork squares 
That wander up and down again 
Just like a row of stairs! 


My grandma made the quilt, you see, 


So many years ago 


That no one here had thought of me 
Or that I’d come to grow! 


My mother tucks me in at night 
And leaves me lying there 

Beneath the squares of blue and white 
All made with so much care! 


She tells me of her childhood days 


When she was small like me, 


Of quaint old-fashioned games and plays 
Which sound delightfully! 


I never knew my grandma dear, 
Except in dreams, you see, 

But often, when the nightime’s here 
She comes to visit me! 





The Great Release 


By K. Ke ith 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Francis Cholmondeley is born with a fear of everything. His affliction was due to an escape which his mother had from drowning a 
few months before his birth. It was entirely her own fault and left her as much conscience-stricken as a woman of her frivolous type could 
be. In the early chapters we have a pathetic picture of a lonely little boy, left to the care of none too proper nurses, and trying hard to 


overcome his timidity and scaredness. 


CHAPTER III 


ANNY was going for her fort- 
N night’s holiday. This blessed re- 


spite once a year was looked for- 
ward to by Francis with much the same 
feeling of delighted anticipation with 
which he awaited Christmas. She al- 
ways went away in a fairly good tem- 
per, and returned in a frame of mind 
that can only be described as diabolical. 
During her absence, Lucy, the under- 
housemaid, regarded by Francis as a 
friend, took charge of him. He always 
enjoyed these fortnights when Nanny 
seemed a distant nightmare, and Lucy 
almost too good to be true. This par- 
ticular fortnight promised to be unusual- 
ly festive, for Lucy had a new young 
man. 

Francis was familiar with two or three, 
but this was a great improvement. For 
one thing, he wore such beautiful clothes. 
Scarlet and gold, and a big fur muff on 
his head. And Lucy took him to the 


church this magnificent being attended— 
a very different place to the dreary chapel 
favored by Nanny. Lucy, who had been 
engaged to a Guardsman before, was 


very important: “We go through the 
Barrack Square. You see where those 
trees are—that’s the Guards’ Chapel. 
Come along, lovey.” 

“Oh! don’t let us be late, Lucy. I want 
to be there from the very beginning.” 

“No, we’re not late, ducky. Don’t run, 
Master Francis.” Lucy, who was in- 
clined to be plump, panted in Francis’ 
rear. He had a passion for soldiers. He 
had always been very fond of Lucy, but 
when he found that she was on speaking 
terms with one of these gorgeous giants, 
his admiration knew no bounds. Lucy’s 
giant was called Tim, and was a man of 
a silent habit. Conversation between 
him and his beloved frequently languish- 
ed, but Lucy always looked very happy. 

They sang, “The Son of God goes forth 
to War,” and Francis shouted with the 
rest, while Lucy looked demurely down 
at her hymn-bok. He sang “God save 
the King” with great fervor, and made 
up his mind there and then to be a sol- 
dier. He could hardly wait till they were 
out of church, so great his anxiety to 
share this ambition with Lucy. 

“How do you begin when you are going 
to be a soldier?” he asked. 

“You must be very brave,” answered 
Lucy absently. She was wondering 


whether her Tim would catch her up be- 
fore they got home or whether she would 
have to wait till three o’clock. To-day 
held the purple patch of the week. Her 
Sunday afternoon out. 

“Brave!” echoed Francis unhappily. He 
knew he could never be brave. “I don’t 
think I could ever be brave—but I’d love 
to be a soldier.” 

Lucy had a kind heart, but she was 
not builded of the same stuff as the 
Francis of this world, and she was un- 
conscious of cruelty when she laughed. 

“You—a soldier! you poor little shrimp 
Why, you’re afraid of your own shadow. 
You’d look fine starting out to kill a 
man.” 

“Does your Tim kill men?” inquired 
Francis. His feelings were lacerated, 
but he meant to get to the bottom of the 
matter. 

“He would if he was ordered to,” said 
Lucy magnificently. 

“Suppose the other man killed him 
first.” Francis knew that would be his 
fate. 

“What a lot of questions you ask, Mas- 
ter Francis,” said Lucy impatiently. 
“Don’t you know that little boys should 
be seen and not heard?” 

“Oh! Lucy, darling, don’t talk like 
Nanny. You won’t tell, will you? but I 
wish I do wish you were my 
Nanny.” 

Francis’ voice quivered, and Lucy, who 
had a soft heart, relented. 

“Bless you, my precious. A nice Nan- 
ny I’d make. Now, listen, is your mother 
going to take you out this afternoon, or 
would you like to come along of Tim 
and me?” 

This was a noble offer. For a fort- 
night Lucy had looked forward to this 
blessed afternoon out. Francis was far 
too intelligent to be regarded as a negli- 
gible factor. He was observant and in- 
discreet. She had grave doubts as to 
what Tim would say, and none as to what 
he would think. But the pathetic little 
face with the scared green eyes in which 
the pupils were always so dilated—“eyes 
like a chased cat,” said Lucy—always 
appealed to her. 

“Do you really mean it, Lucy .. . 
really and truly?” Francis was almost 
inaudible from emotion. He had never 
been for a walk with a Guardsman in his 
life: the mere vicinity of these resplend- 
ent, magnificent beings filled him with 
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awe. “Oh! Lucy, are you sure he won’t 
mind?” 

Lucy was quite sure he would. Tim 
was averse from what he termed, “them 
plaguey brats,” but she lied splendidly. 

Mrs. Cholmondeley was generally At 
Home on Sunday afternoons, and betray- 
ed no desire to retain her son. He was 
not a show child. He was too plain; too 
shy—a little clumsy. He always upset 
the bread-and-butter if he tried to hand 
it, and always forgot to open the door. 
He had an unfortunate knack of remem- 
bering tags of conversation, and asking 
to have them explained. As when he 
had overheard Mrs. Smythe wonder what 
his mother used for her hair, and an- 
other lady had returned that, “The new 
stuff Truefitt sells is very successful.” 
Both had laughed unpleasantly. At this 
moment Francis had emerged from the 
corner in which he was supposed to be 
engrossed in a picture-book, and had 
marched up to Mrs. Smythe, “My moth- 
er’s hair is real. She does nothing to it. 

. I have pulled it, and I know. But 
if you can buy that color I wonder you 
don’t. It is much prettier than a lot of 
different colors all mixed up.” Mrs. 
Smythe, momentarily dumb, had gazed 
uneasily at an adjacent mirror. Poor 
lady, she had long foregone Nature in 
favor of Art, and now and again Nature 
revealed herself and was revenged. She 
had dyed her hair so many colors that 
she had almost forgotten the original 
shade with which Heaven had endowed 
it. Now, to her horror, she beheld white 
locks escaping from a mass of multi- 
colored curls. 

There had come a dreadful, articulate 
silence, and then Mrs. Smythe had 
laughed, “My dear little boy, what non- 
sense you talk.” 

“But——” In the rustle of her de- 
parture Francis’ explanation and expos- 
tulations had gone unheard, but the story 
had reached his mother’s ears, and Mrs. 
Smythe had disappeared from Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley’s visiting list. Not that she 
minded disparaging remarks regarding 
her personal appearance. Mrs. Cholmon- 
deley walked secure in her triumphant 
beauty. As her son had truly remarked, 
her hair could be pulled—but she didn’t 
like cats, and she had long suspected 
that Mrs. Smythe belonged to the feline 
genus. 
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But Francis was rather a nuisance on 
Sundays. He was so much alone that he 
had grown unsociable, and other children 
didn’t appeal to him. He rather liked 
little girls; but they didn’t care about 
him. They always wanted to talk to each 
other and show each other their dolls. 

At this time Francis would have given 
all his toys in exchange for a doll. A 
lovely, pink-cheeked, blue-eyed dolly with 
lovely lacey clothes that were scented 
with delicate perfumes. It would have 
been his darling, and he knew that he 
would never treat it as he saw some 
dolls of his acquaintance treated—jerked 
here and thrown there; discarded for new 
favorites. This bewildered and hurt 
Francis most of all. 

Tim was annoyed, but merely grunted. 
Lucy’s explanation changed his attitude. 
He addressed Francis almost with effu- 
sion. 

They had tea in the Ring House in the 
Park, and a very tired, happy Francis 
returned home. He loved being put to 
bed by Lucy. You turned on the bath- 
water yourself—as much hot as you 
liked—and you used the scenty soap. 
Even his prayers, which he always mut- 
tered quickly as a terrified propitiation of 
the God he had been taught was always 
waiting to punish him, appeared more 
interesting, for Lucy never made any 
objection to his interpolating various pe- 
titions. He always took the precaution 
of asking her if they were likely to make 
God angry, and she always answered in 
the negative. On this particular night 
he showered blessings on Tim’s head and 
concluded with an ardent request that he 
might grow brave enough to be a soldier 
and kill a man. 


CHAPTER IV 


“That child looks more like a sick 
monkey every day,” said Captain Chol- 
mondeley impatiently. 

“Francis—he always looks like that,” 
returned his wife with a sigh. Some- 
times her atrophied conscience stirred, 
and she felt uncomfortable. On these 
occasions she always gave her son a 
handsome present or had him down to 
tea. In some vague, inexpressed fashion 
she felt that she owed him a huge debt 
that she could never pay. She wanted 
to atone to him for his piteous heritage. 
A harder woman would have disliked the 
child, but Teresa Cholmondeley was not 
a hard woman; only intensely selfish; in- 
tensely vain—and very much in love with 
life. She wanted to enjoy every moment 
of it. A woman’s life was very short. 
She wanted to enjoy every moment of it. 
Very brief the span of a beautiful wom- 
an’s life. 

“Always seemed so scared,” grumbled 
on Cholmondeley. “When I was a kid 
of that age I had the cheek of old Nick, 
and if I didn’t get what I wanted I just 
reised a dust till I did.” 











Cholmondeley had inherited a fine con- 
stitution from both sides of his parentage, 
and had further been spoiled by an ador- 
ing mother and nurse. He had been an 
unpleasant magnificent child in much the 
same way that he was an unpleasant 
magnificent man. 

“I am sure you did,” said his wife 
languidly. “And so did I. I am afraid 
Francis lacks assurance.” 

“Lacks ‘get-up-and-git!’” growled her 
husband. “What time is dinner to-night? 
Eight?” 

“I made it a quarter-to-. It gives a 
longer evening for bridge. Mrs. Courte- 
nay always begins looking at the clock 
before the fish is on the table unless one 
dines early, and Mr. Durrant won’t hurry 
over his port. I want everybody to start 
in a good temper, however they finish. 
Who is this Mr. Homfrays? I saw his 
card, and asked him because I was short 
of a man. Do you know anything about 
him, except that he is a good bridge 
player? I met him at Lady Davison’s 
reception.” 

“Army Medical—retired,”’ explained 
Cholmondeley briefly. “Came into some 
money, and is going to start a private 
practice. Clever chap, but never opens 
his mouth.” 

“How interesting! He’d better play 
at the same table as Mrs. Davenant. It 
will balance matters.” 

“Dear Heaven! what a tongue that 
woman has got. I have long given up all 
hope of a full stop, but even an incidental 
comma would be very soothing to the 
nerves.” Cholmondeley spoke with par- 
donable irritation. Mrs. Davenant was 
the incarnation of garrulity and combined 
the trait with a genius for bridge. To 
be fair, she didn’t mind how much or 
loud other people talked. She was com- 
fortably aware of being able to talk more 
and far louder. She was rather a decora- 
tive little woman viewed from a distance, 
and managed to enjoy life on a slender 
income augmented by persistent fortune 
at cards. She possessed a vague husband 
who was supposed to be shooting big 
game in the Rockies, while his wife, as 
some wag put it, potted trifles at home. 
She was one of the few women who man- 
aged to take expensive presents from 
men without exciting malicious comment. 
People only said, “Oh! poor little Mrs. 
Davenant. What is that husband of hers 
thinking about?” They were only just. 
There was as little harm as good in Mrs. 
Davenant. She and her husband, having 
discovered that the one preferred shoot- 
ing big game, the other bridge, to com- 
panionship, they separated. Later, when 
the one of the big game persuasion was 
killed by an infuriated animal, Mrs. 
Davenant was genuinely regretful. 
Mourning didn’t suit her. 

“And Geoffrey Hamilton makes five, 
and the Leslies and young Carr make up 


the two tables. An ideal number for 
bridge. How people lived before bridge 
came in passes my comprehension.” 

“They played whist. A gambler will 
always gamble. Bet on raindrops run- 
ning down the pane if there is nothing 
else left to bet on. You are a great deal 
too fond of it for a woman, Teresa. Wait 
till you get the gambling face. Then 
you'll be sorry.” 

“Well, I haven’t got it yet.” Teresa 
smiled at her husband. 

Her husband smiled back. His wife’s 
expression always amused him. The more 
so that it was not the result of conscious 
artifice, but a happy combination of long 
eyebrows and rounded curves. She looked 
like the incarnation of innocence, and 
something about her matched the spirit 
of the gay spring day without. The fiut- 
ter of the young green in the Square 
against the tender blue; the faint scent of 
breaking lilac; the “cheep cheep” of im- 
pertinent sparrows; the flooding, radiant 
sunshine. The note of vitality was ex- 
pressed again in Teresa. 

“Queer how we happened to have a kid 
like Francis,” rambled on Cholmondeley. 
His voice argued acute annoyance. He 
felt that Providence had not treated him 
fairly. He was of the big blonde Viking 
type; his wife had never known a day’s 
illness, and had not a trait in common 
with the neurotic woman. And this nerv- 
ous frail child was the result of their 
union. Teresa could have afforded a key 
to the riddle that perplexed him. 

“He'll get stronger as he gets older,” 
she said hopefully. She didn’t want to 
mar this lovely morning by sad thoughts. 

The gaiety of the spring had not com- 
municated itself to Nanny, who had re- 
turned from her holiday with a mind at 
war with all the world. Even Francis, 
who was accustomed to her native fe- 
rocity, was appalled and startled. He 
could not please her; he could not escape 
her vigilance; she smelt nastier than 
ever, and, to crown his martyrdom, his 
mother rarely gladdened him by her pres- 
ence. He was sometimes sent for after 
his tea for half an hour in the drawing- 
room. But the room was always full of 
people, and there was little chance of get- 
ting anything but a hurried kiss from 
his divinity. People made remarks about 
him and to him. At the best he was hor- 
ribly shy, and when he was asked if he 
had lost his tongue, and why he was so 
thin, he was engulphed in a huge wave 
of desolation and shame that left him 
inarticulate and, to all appearance, idi- 
otic. He was very unhappy, but he looked 
forward to this incidental half-hour in 
the drawing-room as a respite from 
Nanny’s slaps and punishments. 

He gathered from the stir in the house 
that some festivity was to take place in 
the evening, and hoped against hope all 
day that he would be permitted to assist 
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at his mother’s toilette. But no sum- 
mons came. Not even for the brief half- 
hour in the drawing-room. No summons 
later—only a flying vision of an exquisite 
lady all silver and white who was dread- 
fully late who couldn’t wait a 
minute but here was a box of 
chocolates a kiss and his 
mother was flying down the stairs again. 

It was too much for Francis’ fortitude. 
The tears came. His good resolutions 
were swept away by a great wave of 
despair. All through the long day, he 
had been hoping; listening for the frouw- 
frou of a soft dress; for the gentle notes 
of a loved voice. He had been wonderiny 
which of all her lovely dresses his mother 
would wear; how Claire would do the 
glorious golden hair. He had been look- 
ing forward to playing with her silver 
bottles; the little boxes of pink stuff; the 
little tubes of red. The powder that 
smelt like roses and made you look like 
a clown. And now there was nothing to 
look forward to. Chocolates to salve such 
a hurt as this!—he didn’t want any choc- 
olates. Which was as well—as Nanny 
grimly remarked. Chocolates were not 
meant for wicked boys like him. She 
knew what he wanted, and nobody should 
ever have it in their power to say she had 
neglected her duty. 

At last she had finished her duty, and 
Francis lay, convulsed and quivering, in 
his cot. He was horribly frightened 


There had been a dreadful fury about 


Nanny that, baby as he was, he had rec- 
ognized as not being normal. Her eyes 
had looked so horribly glassy and unsee- 
ing. She had ground her teeth and mut- 
tered dreadful threats. Francis had not 
understood half she said: her voice had 
been so thick and her speech so incoher- 
ent. But he gathered that unless he be- 
haved very differently in the future there 
would be worse to come. And if she found 
him awake when she came to bed! The 
rest of the sentence had been lost in a 
growl. Francis noticed with relief that 
she had forgotten to pull down the blind, 
and that the light was growing brighter 
where sometimes a silver horn hung in 
the sky. If only the moon would come 
out and light up the dark shadowy cor- 
ners if even a star would show 
a friendly, twinkling face if only 
the morning would come. The pleasant 
safe morning with its pleasant sounds 
and glinting, happy sunshine. He wished 
he knew how many stairs there were be- 
fore you could reach the drawing-room. 
He had often tried to count. 

The terror grew and grew. Was there 
somebody in the day-nursery with Nanny? 
He could hear her muttering. Perhaps 
she was only talking to herself. She 
often did. He was getting sleepy. If 
only he could fall asleep and wake up to- 
morrow morning with the nice safe day- 
light all round him. Moonlight was very 


lovely, but it didn’t give you the same 
feeling as sunshine. Still, he thanked the 
moon for the grace of her company. She 
had come in answer to his prayer. If 
only God was not so terrible he would 
have prayed to Him. But what did it 
avail to pray to Him when He was so 
angry with you and only waiting till you 
died to burn you for ever and for ever? 

At last he fell asleep. 

He woke to a crash of breaking glass 
in the next room. As he sat up wide- 
awake in bed the door was pushed open 
between the two nurseries, and Nanny 
showed a purple, inflamed countenance. 
If before she had presented a terrifying 
aspect, she looked infinitely worse now. 

“Awake you’re awake, are 
you?” she hiccoughed, “I’ll teach you, my 
man.” She lurched back into the room 
and presented herself armed with the 
whip that had been Francis’ delight and 
pride. “I'll cut the heart out of you 

7 « » you... .” With that Francis 
jumped out of his cot and ran. Ran as 
he had never run before. Ran with Ter- 
ror at his heels. Past the hideous figure; 
through the nursery gate down the 
eternal stairs that seemed as if they 
would neverend ... on... Oo” 
with failing sobbing breath and that 
dreadful figure at his heels. 

He could hear the voices in the draw- 
ing-room . . . he could hear his 
mother’s pretty laugh. He was almost 
spent, but with a final effort he made 
good. Even Mrs. Davenant stopped talk- 
ing when the gasping, white-faced child 
fell into the room closely followed by a 
drunken woman with a whip in her hand. 


CHAPTER V 


“Bad job,” said Captain Cholmondeley. 
“D—d bad job,” he added. “In fact, I 
can’t imagine a worse job. Makes a 
man feel such a swine.” 

“IT had no idea—” Teresa was always 
lovely, and she managed to look exquisite 
through her sobs. 

“You are so beastly selfish. That’s 
what is the matter with you. You have 
never bothered about the boy.” 

“And why didn’t you?” 
Teresa. 
mine.” 

“It’s a sickening business,” grumbled 
on her husband. “I never felt so ashamed 
in my life. God! what a devil that 
woman must be. She'll starve, I hope, 
when she comes out of gaol.” Captain 
Cholmondeley spoke with al! the restive 
irritation of the man who knows he is 
grievously in the wrong. 

“T’ll make it up to him. I'll never trust 
him out of my sight again.” Teresa spoke 
with genuine fervor. And, for the time, 
she really meant it. She had been hor- 
ribly shocked and startled. Shocked and 
startled out of her gay complacency. No 
mercy had been shown the woman. But 
this belated justice did not help Francis. 


retorted 
“He is your child as well as 
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Homfrays, the silent doctor, had not 
tried to reassure her. There was nothing 
to be done but wait. The boy was very 
young. Time would, of course, mitigate 
his memories. They would grow dim. 
For the time there was nothing to be 
done but make him stronger; spoil him; 
give him companionship of his own age; 
a bright cheerful environment. Build 
up a gay glittering wall between this new 
pleasant life of roses and sunshine and 
the hideous past. 

The old family doctor, who had not 
seen Francis since a brief attack of 
measles three years ago, was extremely 
scandalized. He held, as one of the prin- 
cipal tenets of his faith, that all new 
things were bad, and that modern moth- 
ers illustrated his pessimistic creed to 
perfection. 

“Dreadful business dreadful,’ 
he sputtered. “Could never have hap- 
pened in the good old days when the 
woman’s place was the home. Shows 
what all this ridiculous talk about hered- 
ity is worth. I always thought it awful 
rubbish, and this case proves me right. 
Fine young couple very fine, and 
a child with the nerves and the physique 
eee Well, one hardly 
likes to say it. 

“Heredity can’t do everything. Unless 
I am very much mistaken this poor little 
chap started life most grievously handi- 
capped. Of course, I don’t speak pro- 
fessionally,” added Paul Homfrays 
quickly. “I’ve only dropped in as a 
friend. I happened to be here when the 
fracas came off, and Cholmondeley asked 
me to drop in. What a scene!” He look- 
ed out of the window and his face har- 
dened. 

“What happened? I can’t understand 
the child being so terrorized. I am posi- 
tive that neither Cholmondeley nor his 
wife is capable of ill-treating a child. 
If only women wouldn’t neglect their 
children and their home these things 
would never happen.” Old Dr. Fortescue 
was so obsessed by the indifference of 
modern woman to his panacea for all ills 
that it was difficult to deflect him from 
his familiar course. 

“It was a horrible scene,” interrupted 
Homfrays impatiently. “We were all 
playing bridge when the child rushed into 
the room looking the incarnation of ter- 
ror. He was past speech—just shrieked 
and fell unconscious. He was followed 
by a woman with a whip in her hand. 
She was fortunately so drunk that she 
hadn’t been able to catch him. This gem 
of womanhood has had practically the 
sole charge of that unhappy child for the 
last two years and a half. No thanks to 
her if he doesn’t grow up an idiot. She 
is locked up now. But it doesn’t help 
the boy.” 

“Lord!. what a tale!” Dr. Fortescue 
was so shocked that he forgot to say 
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anything about Woman and the Home. 
He took off his spectacles; wiped them; 
blew his nose, and remembered his own 
bright boys, who had adored the father 
whose theories were so absolutely at va- 
riance with his practice. The former 
was of the Spartan genus: the latter ap- 
proached the teaching of Epicurus. 

ere ee 
shocking,” he muttered. “Well, they will 
have to teach the boy to forget. Sad 
business! distressful memories at eight 
years of age. Mrs. Cholmondeley said 
something about going abroad later in 
the summer. Something about running 
over to Boulogne. Let the boy bathe— 
perfect sands. Live in the fresh air and 
spoil him spoilhim . . . spoil 
him all round the clock.” 

“Very good advice,” assented Homfray 
drily. “Unfortunately, one of the boy’s 
many terrors—and that not the least— 
appears to be the sea.” 

“Well, the nurse is not responsible for 
that, surely. Extraordinary business!” 
Poor old Fortescue was genuinely be- 
wildered. 

“No, the nurse is not responsible for 
that, I presume,” returned Homfray 
drily. He knew nothing, but he was very 
intelligent, and he guessed a great deal. 

“Well, he had better go somewhere 
where there is not a sea. ’Pon my soul, 
I don’t know what to advise. Send him 
into the country. I suppose he’s afraid 
of animals, too. Why, the boy has the 
makings of a lunatic. When I think of 
my young limbs at that age—” For- 
tescue’s face clouded again. One young 
limb had fallen at Spion Kop. He had 
been the most adventurous of the ad- 
ventrous pair, and his father’s darling. 

“Afraid of the sea afraid of 
animals. We must change all that.” 

“Afraid of the God to whom he was 
made to pray,” said Homfray slowly. 
“Afraid of the dark afraid of a 
thunderstorm. He will have to learn to 
be courageous—or at least to simulate 
courage—or his life won’t be worth liv- 
ing. But it can’t be allowed to go on. 
This frantic terror of the sea will grow 
into something like monomania.” 

“Quite so quite so,” assented old 
Dr. Fortescue. He wanted to get out of 
the house. There was something myster- 
ious about the affair that he couldn’t 
understand. He hated mysteries. It was 
all very well to flout heredity, but you 
expected to see something of a father or 
mother in a child. There was certainly 
a shadowy likeness to his mother about 
the eyes, and a hint of his father about 
the chin, and there was little tricks of 
gesture that couldn’t lie. 

“Where was the boy born?” asked 
Homfray bluntly. 

“I don’t know at all. I never saw him 
—or, for the matter of that, his people— 
until to about five years ago.” 


“It looks as if there was plenty of 
money,” said Homfray grimly, “but many 
a child who runs the streets barefoot is 
born to a better heritage than this un- 
happy boy. Good-morning.” 


CHAPTER VI 


“Very charming woman. Most at- 
tractive—and a devoted mother.” The 
Rector of Stanton Vicarage had promptly 
captiulated to Mrs. Cholmondeley’s 
charm. Himself a very charming per- 
son, he appreciated the trait in other 
people. 

“A very pretty woman.” Mrs. Cam- 
perdown smiled kindly at her husband, 
and he moved a little restlessly. He was 
a brilliant scholar, but in some ways as 
unsophisticated as a child. She knew 
exactly what was coming next. 

“T am glad you called. I called at once. 
They have taken sittings. Captain Chol- 
mondeley appears to be away a good deal. 
It must be very dull for her. Herbert 
might chum up with the child. Poor 
little fellow. He looks as if he had seen 
a ghost.” 

“He does, indeed,” retorted his wife 
dryly. In the distance she could hear her 
son’s laughter and catch glimpses of him 
riding bare-backed on a patient pony 
who wanted to graze in peace. 

“I can’t make it out at all. But this 
place ought to pull him together. He 
appears to have had some sort of nervous 
breakdown. Herbert will be an excel- 
lent companion for him. No nerves about 
him. I hope Herbert won’t break his 
neck.” But there was no anxiety in the 
Rector’s voice. Selim was an old and 
trusted friend. 

“A nervous breakdown at eight!” Mrs. 
Camperdown’s voice shook with indigna- 
tion. “I I call it disgraceful.” 

“My dear, don’t be so harsh in your 
judgments. I am sure both his father 
and mother are devoted to him. And he 
to them—at least to his mother,” added 
the Rector, who was of a veracious turn 
of mind. “He looks at her with wor- 
ship in his eyes.” 

If such a rude expression could be 
used in the gentle atmosphere of the Rec- 
tor’s study one would say that the Rec- 
tor’s wife said Fiddle-de-dee. She didn’t 
want her Herbert to look at her with 
worship in his eyes. Worship was gen- 
erally conducted from afar. She had no 
desire to play star to her son’s moth. 
She liked his arms round her neck; his 
firm conviction that she was a very pres- 
ent help in time of trouble—and that 
whatever she said held good. She made 
few promises, but she always kept them. 
The Rector adored his son, but his mind 
was generally running on Greek roots or 
his. translation of Dante; and Herbert 
often got divided attention and hurried 
acquiescence. His mother always tried 
to fulfil her husband’s contracts, but it 





was occasionally difficult, as when Her- 
bert, basing high hopes on a cold snap 
in October, asked if there would be skat- 
ing to-morrow. “Yes yes, only 
run away do, old man. I am busy.” 

Herbert had unconsciously adopted the 
protective attitude of the household to- 
wards his father. You didn’t ask him 
things. You told him things he had for- 
gotten—what time lunch was. And that 
it was Saturday, and that he hadn’t pre- 
pared his sermon, or looked out an old 
one. That it was raining, and that he 
had left his umbrella at home. 

“We must try and see what we can do. 
This lovely weather is all in his favor.” 
The Rector opened one of the long French 
windows that opened on to the lawn that 
lay green and lovely, smiling in the ra- 
diant golden sunlight. The lilac was still 
flowering, and a laburnum flashed its gay 
twinkling tassels — gallant; yellow 
splashes of color against a gorgeous blue. 
The Rector breathed a deep breath of 
satisfaction. He loved all beautiful things. 
Looking at pretty women among other 
joys. His wife was incapable of jealousy. 
As well be jealous of the roses he loved, 
or the sunshine he adored. She knew 
that his admiration was purely imper- 
sonal. But she marveled at the singular 
obtuseness he displayed when he men- 
tioned Mrs. Cholmondeley. She gauged 
the type at sight, but her husband was 
always too dazzled by the juxtaposition 
of golden hair and white skin to criticise 
the women they adorned. 

Like most good women, she was a little 
hard, and quite incapable of understand- 
ing temptations that she had never 
known. Her life had been devoid of ex- 
citement, of admiration. She loved the 
country, and didn’t dislike her neighbors 
when they remembered the deference due 
to the Rector’s wife. She had a great 
horror of people who attained the heights 
of the Social Ladder by virtue of their 
exchequer, and always tried to leaven 
Christian charity with a sense of exclu- 
siveness. She knew that all were equal 
in the sight of God, but she found it 
difficult not to distingush. 

“Go on, old chap. Git up, Selim.” Her 
face softened as she heard the happy 
young voice. “That will do. Wo-a.” She 
looked up as her son ran towards her. 
He was a splendid boy. Handsome, with 
the unflawed beauty of perfect health. 
“T’ve had such a lovely time. I do wish 
that chap who was here the other day 
wasn’t in such a blue funk about every- 
thing. If he had a pony we could ride 
races. I offered him Selim, and said I’d 
ride Carrots (Carrots was the donkey), 
but he wasn’t taking any.” 

“He’s been ill, dear. Wait till he’s 
stronger.” Mrs. Camperdown wondered, 
as she had often wondered, at the un- 
equalities of fortune. 
Poor little Francis. 








“Tli! But you don’t go on being ill,” 
argued Herbert, who had once been in 
bed for two days with a bad cold. “But 
I like the little beggar.” 

Herbert was two years older than 
Francis, and felt ten. He spoke from 
the standpoint of his superior years. 
“He’s more like a girl than a boy, but 
he’s better than nobody. I do wish, 
mother, you’d have another boy—or that 
you had had twins when you had me.” 

“J believe that is Mrs. Cholmondeley 
coming up the drive,” answered his 
mother hurriedly. The one grievance 
that Herbert nursed in his joyous life 
was the absence of companionship. His 
mother discouraged his advances towards 
the villagers’ sons. And most of the fam- 
ilies round had only daughters. Herbert 
loathed little girls. 

“So it is—and Francis with her. I'll 
go and meet them.” Teresa Cholmon- 
deley rarely experienced emotion uncon- 
nected with her own personality, but 
something foreign tugged at her heart- 
strings as she glanced at the two boys. 
Francis looked a trifle stronger than he 
had done in the past. But his eyes still 
held the haunted expression the Rector 
had noticed. He was still very frail; he 
still started if he was suddenly ad- 
dressed; he was still piteously self-effac- 
ing. 

“IT am glad you have come,” said Her- 
bert to Francis. He was delighted. He 
wanted someone to share his joys this 
adorable morning. He still had hopes of 
persuading Francis to mount Selim, 
while he raced him on Carrots. 

“Mother, may they stay to lunch?” he 
called back to Mrs. Camperdown. “Do 
let them.” 

Mrs. Camperdown looked at Teresa. 
And for a moment her face softened. 
There was something in Teresa’s face 
that put down barriers. “You will stay, 
won’t you? Herbert was regretting only 
a few minutes ago that he had not a 
companion. It is so dull for an only 
child. I often wish that I had a large 
family.” 

“T don’t,” returned Teresa. “Children 
are such a responsibility.” Her eyes 
rested enviously on the beautiful boy 
that faced her. 

“Francis, darling, Mrs. Camperdown 
has kindly asked us to stay to lunch.” 

Francis smiled. He liked the look of 
Mrs. Camperdown, whose rotund, com- 
fortable personality reminded him of the 
grocer’s wife who had taken him to see 
Puss in Boots. 

She had the same kind look in her 
eyes. But beyond the agreeable sense of 
security she afforded she inspired him 
with little interest. Her son was a very 
different matter. 

Francis gazed on him as a mere mortal 
would have gazed on a God had sight of 





THE GREAT RELEASE 


such a being been vouchsafed the meaner 
vision. 

Herbert thought that Francis looked 
as if he wanted bucking up. 

He proceeded to do so, after the fash- 
ion of his kind. 

“T’ll let you have a ride on my pony,” 
he said affably. 

This was a generous offer. For the 
pony, on the genuine plea of age and gen- 
eral decrepitude, rarely fulfilled his own 
requirements. 

“Come on,” said Herbert gaily. 

In Francis’ soul a terrible struggle 
began. He could not. Abject terror held 
him in its thrall. But if possible there 
loomed the still more hideous terror of 
incurring Herbert’s contempt. 

“Francis is afraid,” sighed his mother. 

“T am not cinaet:. ~*.” 
gasped Francis. It was his first fight. 
“I should like to get on.” 

“Herbert shall lead him at first,” said 
Mrs. Camperdown quickly. Her heart 
ached at the sight of the child’s face. 
“Everyone feels odd on a strange ani- 
mal.” 

“Why, mother—?” began her son; who 
always wanted to ride everything on four 
legs that happened to come his way. 

Something in his mother’s face checked 
him. 

“Now, Herbert, you are only to walk 
Selim. This young man has been ill. 
Now, mind.” 

Francis, sitting very upright, clutched 
the reins and wished that he was dead. 
But it was better than being despised by 
Herbert. 

“You are sure,” inquired that gentle- 
man in an insinuating voice when they 
were safely out of sight, “you are quite 
sure that you wouldn’t like a trot?” 

“lll walk a little first,’ faltered 
Francis. His hands were damp; his 
heart was beating so quickly that he felt 
half suffocated, but he wasn’t going to 
let this boy know how terrified he was. 

“My poor little Francis.” Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley looked after the retreating pair 
with tears in her beautiful eyes. “I do 
hope he won’t grow up a coward.” 

“I don’t think you need be afraid of 
that,” answered Mrs. Camperdown dryly. 
“He has just done a very plucky thing.” 

“Plucky! didn’t you see how white he 
turned? I wasn’t going to press the mat- 
ter one way or another. The doctors tell 
me not to interfere’—her voice broke. 
“One can only hope. But when I look 
at your boy.” 

“He has practically never been ill in 
his life, and doesn’t know what fear is.” 
Mrs. Camperdown spoke with a hint of 
impatience. How dense this lovely lady 
was. “Of course I noticed how white he 
turned. But he got on. That is where 
the courage came in. Unless I am very 
much mistaken, he belongs to the type 
that wins through.” 
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“I wish I could think so. I feel so 
much to blame; but I go out a great deal, 
and I had no idea what a fiend that 
woman was. And Francis never said a 
word. If I had only known—and, of 
course, he had always been very delicate.” 
Teresa flushed rosily under Mrs. Cam- 
perdown’s steady gaze. After all, it was 
not entirely the nurse’s fault. 

“Here they come.” Mrs. Camperdown 
broke an awkward silence with relief. 
Teresa didn’t appeal to her, but she didn’t 
enjoy watching a writhing soul, how- 
ever evanescent she felt its remorse to be. 

Her quick eyes noted the child’s white 
face and his tense smile. 

“Well, Francis, what do you think of 
my old Selim?” 

“He likes him, mother, and we had a 
trot, and he didn’t tumble off.” Herbert 
was flushed with excitement and delight. 
“T’ll teach you to ride, Francis, and then 
we'll have races. Me on Carrots and you 
on Selim. I’ve always wanted a pal. I 
am glad you came along, Francis.” 

And at that moment Francis fell in 
love with the love that passes the love of 
woman. With a love that neither Time 
nor Times’ changes had power to shake 
or mar, 

“I am so sorry I missed them.” The 
Rev. Lionel Camperdown was genuinely 
regretful. He was of the hospitable 
habit, and chances of exercising it rarely 
came his way. 

“Did the children get on well? I should 
like to help poor Mrs. Cholmondeley if I 
could. Now, what are you laughing at, 
Anna?” 

“Dearest, I wasn’t laughing.” She was 
to hide tears. Of course, she didn’t 
mind; but just for one brief moment she 
longed for the priceless gift of beauty. 
She was not afraid. Nothing would ever 
alienate her Lionel. Only— 

“Yes. The children made friends. At 
least the last I heard of them was an 
emphatic invitation from Herbert and 
quite a gay acceptance from Francis.” 

“Herbert is the best tonic the poor lit- 
tle fellow can have,” said the Rector as 
he rose from the table. “Come and play 
to me, Anna. Play Beethoven. I am 
tired to death. Beethoven always rests 
me.” 

The Moonlight Sonata sighing through 
the room; the faint-exquisite fragrance 
of the tobacco flowers gleaming whitely 
through the dusky night; the rare note of 
a startled bird filled the Rector with a 
soothing sense of well-being. 

But he could not understand his Anna’s 
attitude towards Mrs. Cholmondeley. It 
was obvious that she was terribly dis- 
tressed and worried at the present time 
—and Anna was generally very sym- 
pathetic. 

It was hardly the poor lady’s fault 
that her child was so delicate. 

In spite of his scholarly attainments 
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there were times in which the Rector 
betrayed a singular obtuseness. 


CHAPTER VII 


Both in character and appearance the 
two boys were diametrically opposed to 
each other. But both had endured loneli- 
ness, and by virtue of this appreciated 
companionship. 

“T can never be grateful enough to you 
all,” Teresa’s lovely eyes looked up at 
the Rector. “My Francis looks like an- 
other boy.” 

“Grateful! Why grateful?” he retort- 
ed genially. “My Herbert has always 
wanted a companion—and with the best 
will in the world one can’t shed the years 
and become ten years old. There was 
something quite pathetic about Herbert’s 
passionate endeavors to make allowances 
for the senile stupidity of extreme old 
age. Now your Francis thinks nothing 
of becoming a Red Indian at a moment’s 
notice. By the way, when is the great 
race coming off between Selim and Car- 
rots?” 

“T am afraid that is a long way ahead,” 
returned Teresa with a sigh. “But it is 
something to hear Francis laugh and not 
to have him screaming in his sleep. Do 
you know that he told me yesterday that 
your boy reminded him of St. George and 
the Dragon.” 

The Rector’s shout of laughter reached 
Mrs. Camperdown, who was walking 
across the lawn. A faint chill struck her 
heart. Too vague to be defined as jeal- 
ousy; too faint to be defined as pain. 
Just a shadow flung across her happiness 
—not spoiling it beyond redress, but leav- 
ing it a little tarnished. A shadow often 
flung by the Teresas of this world. 

“Do you hear, my dear? Francis says 
our boy reminds him of St. George. 
Heavens! are they any such idealists as 
children. Let us hope that his hero fears 
no dragons because he has never met 
any.” 

“Tt is better than having met so many 
that every shadow takes on the semblance 
of one,” answered Mrs. Camperdown 
shortly. She was a kind-hearted woman, 
and she regretted the words as soon as 
they were spoken. 

The Rector looked uncomfortable, and 
Teresa’s mournful smile pet Mrs. Cam- 
perdown utterly in the wrong. 

“T know I know. I shall never 
forgive myself.” Teresa’s charming voice 
was eloquent of self-reproach. 

To the Rector’s great relief a shout 
rent the air, and two small boys raced 
towards them, Francis winning by a 
head. 

“Soon I shan’t be able to give you any 
start,” panted Herbert. “You can go 
ahead now. Oh! mother, I want you to 
offer a prize. To-morrow Francis and I 
are going to have our race. Francis on 
Selim and me on Carrots. I’ll give him a 


bit of a start. How much do you think, 
father? You'll have to give us a send 
off. What shall we have for a prize?” 

Mrs. Camperdown’s eyes never left 
Francis’ face. She noted the ebbing color 
and the clenched hands; the straight line 
of the set lips. 

“Brave little heart! he’ll defeat his 
dragons yet.” She was a wise woman, 
and she kept silence while she watched 
the struggle. 

“It will be splendid,” said Francis 
slowly. “Simply splendid.” 

“You won’t be afraid to race?” asked 
the Rector kindly. When it was not a 
question of Greek notes and Dante he 
was singularly lacking in comprehension. 

“Bah! he’s not sick any more. Are 
you, Francis?” 

“No—I am all right,” returned Francis, 
and only Mrs. Camperdown noted the 
tremor in his voice. 

“How can I ever be grateful enough to 
you?” Teresa’s pathetic eyes were di- 
rected towards Mrs. Camperdown, but 
that lady did not answer. She knew by 
instinct when things went wrong with 
her Herbert, and here was a child fight- 
ing a terrific fight against horrible, in- 
tangible, nameless Fear, and his mother 
had not even noticed it. 

“I don’t think we had better have tea 
outside, although it is so warm,” said 
the Rector abruptly. The atmosphere was 
electric, but it was not entirely due to 
atmospheric influences. “I believe a storm 
is coming up. Look over there.” 

Unnoticed, heavy clouds had gathered, 
and now they lay somber as crape, tinged 
with angry orange and lurid violet. It 
was hardly past four, but the birds were 
silent, and a sinister suggestion of men- 
ace filled the air. The sunshine had en- 
tirely faded, and a curious light lay over 
the land, lending it a fictitious air of 
mystery and unreality. The general ef- 
fect was not unsuggestive of an unskil- 
fully executed drop-scene. 

“We had better go back to the house. 
Here we are rather people for thunder- 
storms. And the lightning is appalling. 
Look at that tree.” 

Every one looked at the tree except 
Mrs. Camperdown, who looked at Francis. 

The fight had begun. 

Still with the same fixed smile on his 
lips, the child glanced to where the Rec- 
tor pointed. Grim, black, frowning, the 
devastated tree stood etched against the 
angry sky. 

“One day it was all green and flushed 
with pink blossom. Now, you see—” 

“How horrible!” said Teresa lightly. 
“But I am not afraid of lightning. My 
small boy is an awful coward though, 
aren’t you, Francis?” 

“Not now, mother,” returned the boy 
with a gallant attempt at unconcern, but 
his voice shook. “That’s a long time ago.” 

“Of course it was,” returned Mrs. 





Camperdown quickly. “I remember Her- 
bert being very much afraid of masks 
when Guy Fawkes day came round.” 

“I don’t,” retorted Herbert. This was 
not surprising, as on the occasion re- 
ferred to he had been only two years old. 

But desire to give comfort killed Mrs. 
Camperdown’s sense of justice. 

“When you are as old as Herbert you 
will be quite as brave,” she went on, un- 
heeding her son’s protests. 

Francis was beginning to be very fond 
of Mrs. Camperdown. She was not to 
be compared to his own exquisite mother, 
but there was something very comforting 
about her. She gave an impression of 
safety, of approachability. His beautiful 
mother, the pride and glory of his heart, 
was a little remote. She was always 
kind, but she was not always able to un- 
derstand. If she had understood she 
would have spared him the agonizing 
smart of shame she had just inflicted. Of 
course he had been an awful coward— 
but he didn’t intend to be one any longer. 
Every one had to begin some time. But 
he did wish that the race was a thing of 
the past; and that the storm would pass 
over. 

Mrs. Camperdown walked quickly on 
with the children, leaving her husband 
and Mrs. Cholmondeley to follow. As she 
got to the front door the storm burst. A 
flash of lightning iradiated the sky and 
earth, followed by a peal of thunder. She 
felt Francis’ fingers clench over her wrist 
and heard him draw a long breath. 

“It’s going to be a fine show,” ex- 
claimed Herbert, the irrepressible. He 
saved the situation. 

“Gorgeous!” quavered Francis, who 
would have found it easier to go to the 
stake than allow his hero to guess his 
fear. He was, as a matter of fact, shak- 
ing with terror. He believed that in 
another moment the house would be a 
blackened ruin; its inmates charred and 
unrecognizable. He saw again the ter- 
rible tree standing lonely among the love- 
ly green and scented blossom. Scarred by 
God. His terrible Nanny had taught him 
that thunder was the Voice of God and 
that storms were signs of His displeasure 
—and tokens that His vengeance would 
fall on wicked little boys, and that in the 
future they would burn for ever and for 
ever. 

Perhaps, it was not true. We wished 
he dare ask Mrs. Camperdown, but if he 
did she would know he was afraid. Be- 
sides, he was moulding himself on Her- 
bert’s pattern. His hero, he had noticed, 
was rarely troubled by doubts, but took 
things for granted in most lordly fashion. 

“Come on, Francis. Let’s sit in the 
cozy corner, and then we'll have a fine 
view.” Herbert enjoyed to the full the 
delight of having a pal with whom to 
share pleasures. 

This was awful. But Francis braced 
himself. 





“All right. Do you mean here?” 
Francis climbed on to the seat and stared 
out with anguished, unseeing eyes on to 
a somber, rain-drowned world, while the 
lightning flashed and the thunder rum- 
bled. 

Then came the unfailing succor. 

“You’ll be disappointed, Herbert, if you 
expect to see a tree struck,” said Mrs. 
Camperdown calmly. “It is only sheet 
lightning, and quite harmless. Did you 
know that, Francis? Forked lightning 
is dangerous and sheet lightning is not.” 
Her heart contracted. It would have 
broken it te see such fear written on he 
child’s face. The dilated eyes; the dead!y 
pallor; the clenched hands—and, with it 
all, the brave defiant smile. 

“Aren’t you tired of watching it, 
Francis? Come and talk to me. Herbert 
won’t move until it is over. He loves 
anything that makes a noise from squibs 
up.” 

“So do I,” lied Francis splendidly. If 
he was going to be Herbert’s friend he 
must be worthy of the honor, and like 
the things that Herbert liked. It would 
have been easy enough to joy in n:: joys; 
easy enough to sorrow in his sorrows; but 


TRAGEDY 


Francis, with the unerring instinct of 
childhood, knew that Herbert would want 
more than that. 

He was still dazzled with the glory of 
this friendship; he still found it almost 
impossible to believe that this young god 
had stooped from his Olympian heights 
and whispered to a mere mortal, “I al- 
ways wanted a pal.” 

Another flare of lightning lit up the 
room, followed by a crash. 

Mrs. Camperdown looked away. She 
wanted to help. But even at eight years 
of age a soul stands alone, and she could 
not aid a frightened child. But of one 
thing she was certain. Selim should cast 
a shoe to-morrow—there should be no 
race. Francis should have everything 
made as easy for him as she could make 
it—and thunderstorms should not fore- 
stall races. 

At the other end of the room the Rec- 
tor was showing Mrs. Cholmondeley his 
collection of miniatures. 

“You boy seems to have got over his 
distaste to storms,” he said kindly. “Look 
at him.” 

Francis was staring straight out of 
the window. By a supreme effort of will 
he had simulated Herbert’s expression of 


(To be Continued) 


By Frederick Ockstein 


HE water lilies gloom and brood 
Upon the listless mere; 


The stars, like butterflies renewed, 


Sing elegies of drear. 


The pallid shaving of the moon 
Is twisted all awry 

I hear the elfin flutes of June 
As I come here to die. 
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delighted interest. Mrs. Camperdown 
wanted to say, “Bravo,” but refrained. 
She admired courage, and here was cour- 
age of the highest order. In the after 
years she remembered the light that 
burned in the child’s eyes. The light 
that only burns in the eyes of enthusiasts, 
fanatics and pioneers. But Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley only saw a plain white-faced 
little boy. 

“Poor Francis,” and under the lash 
of the soft, sweet voice, the boy writhed. 
“He must try and not be a coward. How 
proud you must be of your Herbert.” 

“Young limb!” and the child heard the 
ring of pride. “I often wish he was afraid 
of something.” 

With a final crash the storm had spent 
itself. Soft showers of rain began to 
fall, gilded by a ray of golden sunshine; 
across the tattered clouds an are of gay 
color flung itself. 

Mrs. Camperdown flung open the win- 
dow and the faint adorable scent of 
drenched, growing things drifted into the 
room. A blackbird’s whistle made music. 

“Over at last,” she said, turning to 
Francis. But there was no answer. He 
had fainted. 
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The Writer's Workshop 


A Section Devoted to the Interests of the Young Writer 


Conducted by J ames Melvin Lee 


HE different points of view employed in the short story 

| have been compared to those used in photography. In 

a like manner, the grammatical form in which the tale is 

told may be compared to the kind of paper used in making 

the finished picture. The choice of the grammatical form is 

similar to that of the paper in that both depend upon the effect 
wanted. 

Solio paper, for example, is supposed to bring out the de- 
tails of the negative and to be exceptionally well adapted for 
half-tone reproduction. Platinum paper, on the other hand, is 
usually selected when a print is wanted that will not fade. 
When a strong contrast between the shadows and the high- 
lights is desired, a velox paper is often used. Whether the 
story be told in the first, second or third person will depend 
upon the effect the author wants to emphasize. 

Just as platinum paper takes a skilled worker if good 
results are wanted, so a story told in the second person is 
usually avoided save by the expert workman in fiction. Roy 
Rolfe Gilson knows how to tell a story in the second person and 
gets an effect impossible with the first or the third person form. 

The chief distinction between the first person and the third 
person form is that the former is largely subjective and the 
latter objective. Each has its peculiar advantages and limiia- 
tions which may be taken up more in detail. 

An examination of the magazine fiction of the day shows 
that the third person form is the one most frequently used. 
This selection is doubtless due to the freedom enjoyed by the 
author when he spins his yarn in the third person. When the 
author must make an analysis of the motives behind the ac- 
tions of his characters, he can use no other form. No ques- 
tions are asked by readers because the author sees, hears and 
knows everything. In other words, action may be going on in 
two places at the same time and yet be described by the author, 
No tattletale is necessary to give conversation of characters. 
Fewer “tricks of the trade” have to be employed to give the 
note of plausibility to the story when such is absolutely neces- 
sary for the purpose of the tale. When the story is humiliating 
to the leading character the author does not have to find an 
excuse for telling the tale. In “The Black Poodle,” by Frank 
Anstey, it takes five paragraphs to explain why “I cheerfully 
expose to the derision of the whole reading world the story of 
my weakness and my shame.” Few writers are as happy in 
getting the motive for telling the story before the reader as 
Frank Anstey. Incidently, “The Black Poodle” is an excellent 
story to study for plot. 

Yet I have no desire to overemphasize the story told in 
the third person. “The Black Poodle” gains much in vividness 
by being told in the first person. Stories of adventure 
seem more real when the leading character tells of his experi- 
ences even though an “I” begins almost every paragraph. On 
the other hand, the reader knows the final outcome, unless a 
minor character be telling the story, for “dead men tell no 
tales.” The fact that the hero has lived to tell the tale takes 
away the uncertainty of the outcome and often detracts from 
the interest of the contributing incidents of the story. Most 
of the disadvantages of telling the yarn in the first person have 
already been given in stating the advantages of the third per- 
son. The character, the “I” of the story, is limited in his 
vision to what he sees for himself. He can report only what 
he hears. Telegrams, letters, etc., from other characters must 
put the reader in the possession of the other facts necessary to 
understand the story. 

A word of caution may be given the young writer: before 


he selects the first person for the grammatical form to employ 
in his tale he should remember that only a fool tells humiliating 
things about himself and that only a braggard speaks of his 
brave deeds. This hint is usually of help in selecting the form 
to use in the story and, when the first person is employed, in 
keeping the yarn within the limits of good taste. 


Shop Talk on Short Stories 


HE newspaper seems to be paying an unusual amount of 

I attention to the short story. Not only are the papers 

printing more stories—especially in their evening edi- 

tions—but they are printing numerous articles about the 

technique and construction. If newspaper accounts are true, this 

is the Augustian period of the short story, at least in quantity 
if not in quality. 

A recent article in “The Boston Transcript” on “The Best 
Brief Fiction of the Year,” by Edward J. O’Brien, gives a list 
of the twenty-one tales which most appealed to its author as 
worthy of this distinction. The list given indicates a prefer- 
ence for stories of character more than for those of action. 

In striking contrast, in many respects, to this article is the 
first contribution of a symposium in “The New York Sun” on 
the question, “Dees Character Drawing or Plot Count More in 
Fiction?” Melville Davisson Post opens the symposium with 
a resume of his views on the mystery story which have of late 
been attracting so much attention in the workshops of literary 
workers. Briefly, he believes that mystery, suspense and plot 
count for more in the short story than do studies in psychology 
or the drawings of character, no matter how well done. 

Some of Mr. Post’s suggestions about the mystery story 
ought to interest the young writer because they are expressed 
in the terms of the workshop. To Mr. Post the short story is 
“a finished product of a certain sort of skilled laborer, and it 
must be constructed according to established rules.” He points 
out the need of a blue print as follows: “It is not too much 
tc say that before the writer begins his story he ought to be 
able to make a geometrical diagram of it which would show the 
proper proportions, just as an architect is able to make a 
diagram of the house he proposes to build, or the artist is able 
to make a drawing of the picture he proposes to paint. It is 
fatal to begin before that is done.” 

In the matter of plot construction, to give the surprise 
at the end, Mr. Post suggests that the mind be given some prob- 
lem to solve. He insists that the contributing incidents be as- 
sembled from life. To illustrate: “Incidents must be pre- 
cisely as they occur in life. One cannot use any fabulous in- 
cident. He may use a fabulous design, but he must fill it in 
with natural incident. One may build any kind of house he 
likes, but he must build it of material that is real. He must 
get his stone from the field and his wood from the forest.” 

Writers about the short story have in the past paid too 
much attention to the telling of the tale and not enough to the 
drawing of the diagram or the blue print. For this reason, 
one more quotation from Mr. Post may be given about the 
plot: “The vital factor in the structure of a plot is to make 
it complete in itself. Events must speak for themselves. They 
must require no outside explanations. The thing should be 
a piece of mechanism so perfect that by virtue of its own struc- 
ture it folds and unfolds itself, following the law of mechanics. 

: A well-constructed plot should be single in its issue. 
It should present one moving event in its complete unity. It 
should be so constructed that it unfolds itself or builds itself 














up by a natural and orderly moving of events. Every event 
should follow the preceding one in inevitable sequence and the 
explanation should appear suddenly. The element of surprise 
must come swiftly at the end. When the story is ended the 
reader will not wait for explanations; everything he must know 
or ought to know should be given to him before the explanation. 
The complication must be cleared in a few words.” 

There can be no question about the soundness of Mr. Post’s 
advice for workers who want to produce stories with “the sur- 
prise ending.” According to the symposium published in “The 
Sun,” the authors of the two most successful novels of the year 
theught that Mr. Post put too much emphasis on plot and not 
enough on the character drawing. As both of these authors 
are also writers of short stories, their views on the subject are 
not only interesting, but also helpful to the young writer. 

Ernest Poole, author of The Harbor, answers the question, 
“Should stories rest mainly on action?” as follows: “All the 
plot I ask is just enough to draw me along, not rush me along 
at a breathless pace, but just draw me along about as fast as 
an old brown mare with whom I was once well acquainted. 

And about all the plot and all the suspense and all the 
mystery I need is a slowly increasing anxiety as to whether 
this chap or this girl in the book whom I have come to like or 
dislike intensely, is going to get his or her desert. On the 
whole, I think I’m more interested in what people are than in 
what they do.” 

Booth Tarkington, author of The Turmoil, after mention- 
ing a statement by Mr. Post that the primary object of all fic- 
tien is to entertain the reader by devices of mystery and sur- 
prise in the plot, says: “We may omit consideration of the 
story of the Prodigal Son and the story of the Good Samaritan 
which are generally understood to have been ‘created’ for ob- 
jects primarily other than entertainment; instead we may quote 
from Macaulay and the Century Dictionary: ‘He (Bunyan) 
saw that in employing fiction to make truth clear and goodness 
attractive, he was only following the example which every 
Christian ought to propose to himself.’” 

Mr. Tarkington then asks the question: “Must fiction 
stand so humbly below the Fine Arts, down among the acrobats 
and the vaudeville muses?” Lest his remarks seem too sar- 
castic, he adds: “I should offer my apologies to Mr. Post and 
I do offer them: it is always easier to throw bricks—like this— 
than to build; and he has been at the pains to build an in- 
genius theory and to support it manfully. But it does seem 
strange that he does not perceive the profoundest interest of 
the mystery and surprise of character.” 

On the other hand, Meredith Nicholson quite agrees with 
many of the points made by Mr. Post—especially about the 
affinity between the short story and the play. By way of illus- 
tration the following sentences of Mr. Nicholson may be 
quoted: “Most of us who watch the American theater with 
any sort of interest know that the reason so many plays fail 
is that the stories they tell are too feeble to hold the attention. 
They do not pique our curiosity as to the outcome or they pre- 
sent hackneyed plots that are perfectly transparent from the 
moment the curtain rises. A character sketch, no mat- 
ter how sound, or how clever its dialog, can never be a satis- 
factory thing either on the stage or in a novel. The attention 
of fiction writers is called constantly to characters who would 
work up splendidly into fiction. Every community has such 
‘subjects’; in my own town there are dozens of them that I 
have known all my life. But clearly mere descriptions of 
these persons would not make good stories. A story must have 
a beginning and an end; and between the first and the last 
line something must happen. If we sit in a window and look 
out upon a crowded thoroughfare, we observe a continuing pro- 
cession of people. They are all real people, striving, straining 
to get somewhere, but a description of the street traffic does 
not make a story. There must be incidents; something unusual 
must happen; or we yawn and find better occupation.” 

Viola Roseboro, who has been fiction editor of several 
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publications, sums up the situation of conflicting views as 
follows: “As to plot stories and character stories, I am cer- 
tainly glad God creates writers of both kinds. The discussion 
seems to me mainly academic, because the authors’ field of 
volition in the matter is highly circumscribed. Only people of 
no talent have a quite free choice as to emphasizing plot or 
character, though of course some room for choice as to what 
he will do and how, is given to almost every artist.” Miss 
Roseboro adds this parenthetical remark, “Of course, character 
takes the higher place with the first writers.” 

If confusion exists in the mind of the young writer over 
the relative merits of “action” and “sympathy” in the short 
story, some help may be obtained by looking over the fiction 
found in current literature. The popular magazine—the one 
of large circulation—puts the emphasis on the mystery plot 
and the surprise ending, while the more literary magazine cares 
more about stories where characters are so drawn that they 
remain in the memory. 


Chips and Shavings 


HE factors of the short story, according to Alexander 

I Harvey, are style, dialog, character study, plot and nar- 

rative art. By narrative art he means the ability to 

tell the story as distinguished from the story itself. “Their 

relative importance,” to quote Mr. Harvey, “varies and it is 

absurd to expect all these points at their highest in the same 

tale. But a story should possess one of them in a supreme 
degree before it can deserve attention.” 

Douglas Z. Doty, the new editor of “The Century Maga- 
zine,” tells this story: One day a modest man came into the 
office of the Century Company and asked the man at the desk 
whether the magazine would like to buy any short stories. As 
the editor was extremely busy that day and the assistant 
thought he ought not to be bothered, the visitor was simply 
thanked and told that the magazine did not need any fiction 
at that time. And Robert Louis Stevenson turned and walked 
out with some of his best short stories under his arm. 


Short Story Squibs 


G EORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER hits the editorial bull’s 





eye with this bit of advice about the ending of a short 

story: “Above all things quit when you are through. 
Stop exactly on your climax. If you deem it necessary to tell 
what became of your characters, hint at it, or prophesy it 
before you reach your dramatic ending. Do not shoot off a 
solitary remaining Roman candle after you have displayec 
your grand, final set piece.” 

Never suggest character in the opening paragraphs of a 
story of action. On the other hand, do net suggest setting in 
the opening paragraphs of a story of character. In some cases 
it will be well to open in the middle of a tale and then work 
both ways. In this way it is always possible to get an “in- 
terest arouser” in the first paragraph. Note how successfully 
this trick is worked in the daily newspapers. 

Clayton Hamilton in his very readable book, Materials 
and Methods of Fiction (Doubleday, Page & Co.), says that 
the aim of the short story is “to produce a single narrative 
effect with the greatest economy of means that is consistant 
with the utmost emphasis.” The “economy of means” will be 
found outlined in the principles of unity already given in this 
department. 

Robert Barr tells most succinctly how the short story should 
be written when he says: “My model is Euclid whose justly 
celebrated book of short stories, entitled The Elements of 
Geometry, will live when most of us who are scribbling to-day 
are forgotten. Euclid lays down his plot, sets instantly at 
work at its development, letting no incident creep in that does 
not bear relation to the climax, using no unnecessary work, 
always keeping his one end in view, and the moment he reaches 
the culmination he stops.” 
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LMOST every short story writer of established reputa- 
A tion has made some particular kind of fiction his spe- 

cialty. There is some kind that he writes better, pos- 
sibly easier, than others. It may be love stories, detective 
stories, business stories, or what not. 

Edna Ferber, for example, has made a specialty of stories 
about a traveling saleswoman. Her first of this kind was called 
“Representing T. A. Buck” and appeared in “The American 
Magazine.” The editors liked it so well that they asked Miss 
Ferber to write another story about Emma McChesney. “Roast 
Beef, Medium,” was the result. More than a score of others 
followed in the same vein. Miss Ferber once confessed that 
the title, “Roast Beef, Medium,” was in her notebook over a 
year before she used it in a story. Another confession of 
hers is interesting: “I had no real right to talk about a 
woman in the business of selling petticoats on the road. I 
might just as well have written about ancient French law or 
the war weapons of the ancient Norsemen. I knew just as much 
about them as about Emma McChesney’s business. You know 
I was never in any business except the newspaper.” 

Walter A. Dyer has made a specialty of dog stories. Here 
is how he wrote his latest tale, “Pierrot, Dog of Belgium.” 
Doubleday, Page & Co. wanted a short story about one of the 
Belgian dogs that had been commandeered to haul machine 
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guns in the army and suggested that Mr. Dyer try his hand 
at such a manuscript. “I had never been in Belgium, but I did 
not let a little thing like that hamper me,” to quote Mr. Dyer. 
“I dug right into the subject and snatched at every scrap of 
information about Belgium in the books at the New York Public 
Library. I interviewed travelers and studied other books. 
Through the Belgium Consul I got in touch with Mr. De Corte 
who is familiar not only with Belgium country and city life, but 
also with Belgian dogs. He is a dog-lover and I found him a 
rich source of information and color. After the story was fin- 
ished Mr. De Corte went over the manuscript and made a num- 
ber of corrections and suggestions so that the story is reason- 
ably accurate.” 

Dr. Dyer insists that the story is not an insincere composi- 
tion, for he took the matter seriously when he got at the work. 
Any one who has seen Mr. Dyer’s “Prayer for a Pup” in which 
he pleads for mercy for Dusty Rhodes “if he cannot read his 
title clear to kennels in the skies” must know how sincere is 
the workmanship. The genuine lover of dogs, like Mr. Dyer, 
knows “neither border, nor breed, nor birth.” 

Even when the writer’s heart is in the work, it does no 
harm to peep into his fiction factory and watch the mechanics. 
There is no reason why real literature should not be direct 
f:om the factory to the consumer. 


The Poets 


By Albert E. Trombly 


I 
F OLD they tuned their singing 
To shepherds’ reedy flutes, 
To peeble-broken waters 
And mirth-compelling lutes. 


II 
And what they sang, their brothers 
Have heard with eager ears, 
And in their hearts have treasured 
Those songs for days and years. 


Ill 


To-day the poets clamor 
To trumpets and the drum, 
But will their broken measures 
Be known of men to come? 
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FOR THE READER OF FICTION 
Reviewed by Norma Bright Carson 


The Honey Bee* 


HEN a real dyed-in-the-wool American writes an 
W. American novel we are likely to get something the 

truth of which will be convincing. When, added to 
truth, we find an immense heart interest, we recognize a book 
that will be widely read and will be still more widely appre- 
ciated. Samuel Merwin hit upon an unusual theme when he 
started out on his newest novel, but it is a theme that will 
attract thousands of American women and will be regarded as 
well worth while by a very considerable number of American 
men. 

The honey bee is the female bee who works early and late. 
She does not reproduce her kind. Mr. Merwin has utilized his 
figure with the utmost success. His Hilda Wilson is a worker, 
a buyer in a great store, to be exact, a sophisticated, unro- 
mantic, businesslike woman. Only America produces this type 
—independent, valuable and enterprising, sufficient in her own 
sex for the work she is expected to do. 

But somewhere in the heart of every woman lies the in- 
stinct that craves the feel of baby fingers, of the touch of baby 
cheeks; and somewhere lies the instinct to experience a strong 
man’s protecting and enveloping love. And all unconsciously 
there grows in Hilda Wilson’s heart a longing for all the things 
that are natural to the female of any species. Then it is that 
Destiny, in the shape of a cheap variety actress, sets her feet 
upon the path that leads to the beautiful adventure. The 
details of that adventure are admirably supplied by Mr. Mer- 
win in the story. No one who reads can deny that the author 
has accomplished a remarkable interpretation of a very real 
type, and the Hilda Wilsons of the world will find an inspira- 
tion in this noble picture of what it is possible for a true 
woman to do and to be. 


The Man Who Forgoti 


N CONTRAST with The Enemy this book fails to be con- 
I vincing. It evinces the tendency to bring a story under 

an argument, and to dress life in the fantastic garb of 
mere dreams. 

The “man who forgot” rises from the gutter to a high 
place in the capital at Washington. He makes a big prohibi- 
tion fight and wins. It sounds good—but in real life these vic- 
tories do not come so easily. The mystery of the man’s identity 
gives the only real dramatic touch to the tale, and here again 


*The Honey Bee. By Samuel Merwin. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. $1.35, postpaid. 

+The Man Who Forgot. 
Page & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 


By James Hay, Jr. Doubleday, 


the usual devices of the novelist must be employed to provide 
the needed climax. 

Mr. Hay is no doubt very sincere in his purpose, and we 
admire his book because of it. But it does not bring home to 
the hearts of us the vital truth that it was intended to convey 
—it leaves us just where we began. 


The Enemy* 


OVELS that advocate the cause of prohibition are not 
N always to be hailed as successes. Like any type of 

book intended to further a cause they are prone very 
often to be more or less hysterical and more—rather than less 
—unreal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chester have, however, proved that the tem- 
perance novel may be written in a form at once convincing and 
entertaining. They have proved the story value of a big theme, 
and they have made a book that throughout is lively and tender 
and strong. It shows, without melodrama, the effects of alco- 
hol upon a fine brain, and it pictures, again without exaggera- 
tion, the fight that a man may make against temptation in 
order to win a beautiful woman’s love. 

The pictures of the two men are in contrast—the down- 
and-outer, and the successful young engineer. But as the 
older man grows upward, the younger tends downward, until 
their positions threaten to be reversed. Then comes the re- 
action and with it the tragedy. But with the tragedy arrives 
the promise of a big fight won out of the lesson of failure. 

The authors have made too pleasing a story for the giving 
of a detailed outline of it to be fair. Those who read it will 
enjoy it, for the story’s even as much as for the cause’s sake. 


The House of the Misty Start 


RS. LITTLE must remain the author of one book. 
M Her Lady of the Decoration has yet to be equaled by 

her pen. This newer story is very charming; very 
delicate in its descriptive sections, and delightful in some of its 
characterizations. But the deep heart interest is lacking, and 
only toward the close does the romance reach a point in co!or 
and strength that are at all significant. 

The little heroine of the tale is the daughter of a Japanese 
woman and an American adventurer. The man has abandoned 
his wife and child, and they return to Japan to the house of 
their fathers. The old Japanese grandfather tries to force 


*The Enemy. By George Randolph Chester and Lillian 
Chester. Heart’s International Library. $1.35, postpaid. 

+The House of the Misty Star. By Frances Little. 
Century Company. $1.25, postpaid. 
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his granddaughter into compliance with Oriental customs, with- 
out success, and the girl seeks refuge with an American mis- 
sionary. Hence she comes upon a love-affair, and here the 
story grows immensely interesting. 

In technical quality the book is excellent; in atmosphere 
it exhibits a very real charm; but it lacks the vitality of the 
story that grips and goes on gripping until it establishes a 
place in the interest and memory of the reader. 


Alice and a Family* 


HIS is a choicely humorous portrayal of a peculiarly 

I efficient little English girl of the “Pollyooly” variety. 

In London’s slums such a small maiden may flourish, 

playing little mother, big sister, best girl and matchmaker to 
her friends and neighbors. 

Alice adopted her “family” when the mother died and the 
father became helpless. She utilized her experience to give 
her own mother a fresh matrimonial chance. How they all 
thrived and came up to success makes a delightfully human 
little story. The author has a light touch in character portrayal, 
so that the sketches of the people involved are very real, but 
not too detailed. We welcome Alice and take off our hats to 
her fine ability to manage a “family.” 


The White Alleyt 


ISS WELLS has written a typical detective story in 
M which her favorite hero, Stone, once more appears and 
solves a somewhat troublesome mystery. The tale 
is full of unexpected incident and exciting situations, in the 
midst of which the reader is lost to time and space. Other 
authors write quite as cleverly as Carolyn Wells, but few show 
a greater abundance of inventive faculty or a surer grasp on 
the salient points involved in making a really entertaining 
mystery seem actually mysterious and well worth the process 
of fathoming. 
The White Alley will keep the jaded fiction reader awake 
te the finish. 


The Eagle of the Empiret 


APOLEON has had more than his share of attention 
N here recently. Now he enters the fiction field, and in 

the skilful hands of Dr. Brady becomes once more a 
hero nobly fallen. 

The tale here set forth ends with Waterloo. It begins 
just as the sun of the great Emperor’s destiny has started to 
go down. It pictures the remarkable effort made by a remark- 
able man to regain what he has forfeited; it vivifies the tragedy 
of a cause lost, a king dethroned, a general defeated. 

The book errs on the side of detail. It is ponderously 
historical. Now and again we get a scene rich in action, a 
picture alive with color. But between the pictures and the 
action comes a mass of fact and character description that 
irritates and bores. Dr. Brady has written more vital stories 
than this one. 


The Keeper of the DoorS 


NE might easily precipitate a controversy over this 
book. But we prefer to judge it merely as a story 
rather than as a theory of life. Miss Dell has the abil- 
ity to make a tale absorbing; she has the gift of writing in a 
*Alice and a Family. By St. John G. Ervine. The Mac- 
millan Company. 
+The White Alley. By Carolyn Wells. 
Company. $1.25, postpaid. 
tThe Eagle of the Empire. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.35, postpaid. 
§The Keeper of the Door. By Ethel M. Dell. 
nam’s Sons. $1.40, postpaid. 
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way that leaves her incidents and characters as so many im- 
pressions graved deep on the memory. 

Her “Door” is Death; her “keeper” is the physician who 
can but will not open the door to the sufferer. In the case 
of Violet—poor, insane creature that she threatened to be- 
come—the keeper guarded the door to good effect, only to have 
it opened by the hand he adored when his back was turned. 

The moral note in the tale is not as convincing as it might 
be. The calm acceptance of the fact that she has practically 
committed murder seems a little unconsistent with the general 
characteristics of the young heroine; but the dramatic quality 
of her deed and its consequence is not to be denied. 

On the whole, this is one of the really excellently written 
books of the season, and will well repay a careful—which will 
undoubtedly be also an interested—reading. 


Three Gentlemen From Caledonia* 


F YOU are looking for something unique in the way of 

an adventure story let us recommend to you this book. It 

is almost Stevensonian in its atmosphere of piracy and 
plot, while it holds the reader spellbound in a contemplation of 
its mystery and the dramatic force of its denouement. It is 
picturesque in the extreme both in its characters and atmos- 
phere, and its coloring of incident gives a veritable moving- 
picture quality to the development of its events. 

The three gentlemen are clever rogues banded against a 
common enemy. Their methods of work are delightfully fan- 
tastic; their practices savor of the grotesque. But the war 
to the finish of this band of thieves has its full meed of 
enthrallment, and one leaves the book with a sigh of regret that 
its perusal is so soon finished. 


Through Stained Glasst 


Te book might be described as being artistically effective. 


It is new in theme and decidedly original in treatment. 

It portrays the efforts of a father to show Life to his 
son through the “stained glass” of his own experience, and 
the result is a wonderful romance growing out of the ashes of 
a dead passion into glorious life. 

The book is rich in incident and variety of character. It 
moves evenly but not rapidly. The development psychologically 
is wrought with care and restraint, and hence achieves con- 
vincingness. 

Mr. Chamberlain wrote a book called Home. It gave 
promise of big things to come. In its quiet way Through 
Stained Glass is big; its claims to distinction are decidedly 
strong. 


Billy's Mothert 


CALM strength characterizes this story of the wife of 
A a criminal who makes every effort to save her son from 

the consequences of his father’s crime. She is one of 
the women who are the quiet heroines of the world—they sac- 
rifice all, even life, for a principle, and give of themselves to the 
last drop of heart’s blood for the sake of the children they 
have borne. 

Billy’s mother knew what sorrow in all its many forms 
and aspects is. As she had served faithfully those who em- 
ployed her, so she served faithfully the interests of her boy. 
With rare cunning she eluded the pursuit of the man who had 
deceived her, and with even greater skill she preserved a 
secrecy that kept the child protected from the horror of the 
knowledge that his father was behind bars in a jail. 





*Three Gentlemen from Caledonia. By R. D. Hemingway 
and Henry de Halsalle. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

+Through Stained Glass. By George Agnew Chamberlain. 
The Century Company. $1.30, postpaid. 

tBilly’s Mother. By Mary J. H. Skrine. 
Company. 
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But the day came when he found them, and then the 
woman triumphed over the mother, in that her tender heart 
went out to this wreck of manhood who had become to her 
but a name. So she and Billy stretched forth helping hands 
to save him—the law, however, was stronger than they, and so 
they had to leave him to pay as best he might, the price of his 
sin. 

The book is wonderfully tender and appealing, and its 
strong note of sympathy for humanity in the midst of its 
suffering will offer healing to more than a few sick hearts. 


The Edge* 


IFE brings many problems to the newly married. Not 
L the least of them is the question of how in the economy 
of things, possible children may be provided for. The 

hero and heroine of this story stand for the young man and 


*The Edge. By John Corbin. Duffield & Co. 
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woman who enter matrimony unprepared to sacrifice personal 
comfort for the sake of offspring, and who put off the question 
of children until somehow or other they can “make good” in 
the matter of livelihood. 

The “edge” represents that line between the rich and the 
poor. Born to an atmosphere of wealth, socially accustomed 
to the best, the young husband tries to make his means stretch 
to the place where they will provide the luxuries he has been 
used to having. Meanwhile his wife eats out her heart in 
longing for the children they may not have, until at last she 
determines to end it all and stand upon her rights to minister 
to her instincts of motherhood. 

Mr. Corbin works out the problem earnestly and appeal- 
ingly. He shows American life as it is lived by such a vast 
number—ever on the edge, ready to go this way or that, and 
finally going. He shows how a high courage is needed to meet 
the problems of the “high cost of living,” and how one may 
reach a high ideal only by working and striving and sacrificing. 


Other Works of Fiction 


The Man Who Rocked the Earth* 


S MAY be imagined from the title, the story is one 
A which could only be made plausible by scientific dis- 
covery. It is of that abundant variety now using the 
present war for the situation. Patterned after the method 
originated by Wells, the authors rush along from one aston- 
ishing discovery to another. ; 
Bill Hood, wireless operator in the employ of the govern- 
ment, and who had never had an adventure, gets in com- 
munication with an unknown power, trying to retaliate upon 
the frenzied nations at war, by destroying the earth. 

The mysterious force, PAX, is capable of causing all 
variations of cosmic phenomena: yellow auroras and earth- 
quakes are brought forth at will, even a magnetic disturbance 
of the earth’s axis, until many minutes are lost to the world 
forever. An invention of Professor Hooker’s causes the doom 
of PAX destructive ambition, and the world goes properly 
about its own way again. 

That fairy-tales should still flourish in this age of realism 
is noticeable. Just so long as one inch of untouched ground is 
left to the writer’s disposal, fairy-stories will be in favor and 
probabiy never will science and ingenious minds fail to contrive 
schemes for marvelous possibilities. 

Margaret B. Taylor. 


A Syrup of the Beest 


NDER this rather mystifying title Mr. Bain has writ- 
| ten a story of much poetic beauty, based on Hindu 
fairy tales and fables. In the preface he says: 

“The fairy tales of India differ from the fairy tales of 
England much as their fairies do themselves. The fairies of 
Europe are children, little people, and it is to children that 
fairy stories are addressed. The child is the agent as well as 
the appeal. In India it is otherwise—the fairy stories are 
addressed to the grown-up and the fairies resemble their au- 
dience: they are grown up, too. They form an intermediate 
and so, to say, irresponsible class of beings, half way between 
the mortals and the gods. These last two are very serious 
things: they have their work to do: not so the fairies, who 
exist, as it were, for the sake of existence—“art for art’s 
sake’—and have nothing to do but what people who have 


*The Man Who Rocked the Earth. By Arthur Train and 
Robert William Wood. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

+A Syrup of the Bees. By F. W. Bain. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 





nothing to do always do do—to get themselves and other people 
into mischief.” 

It would spoil this “grown-up fairy story” for the reader 
were we to tell it in the review. Suffice it to say that it is a 
tale of one who failed to grasp the blessings and opportunities 
lying at his feet but sought restlessly for something afar. The 
moral is unobtrusive but clear and the story full of wholesome 
thought and suggestion. It is altogether unusual in its ap- 
peal from our point of view, since being somewhat of a fairy 
story, it is meant entirely for mature minds. 


Mabel Margaret Hoopes. 


The Open Door” 


HILADELPHIA is made the scene of this tenderly ro- 
Pp mantic story. The heroine is an eccentric, middle-aged 

woman whose neighbors eye her askance because of her 
“open door.” Friendless and lonely she is, without door, and 
seemingly very bitter, until chance brings a certain small boy 
her way, and gives her an opportunity to use some of the 
superfluous affection that has accumulated in her heart for 
years. 

Finally, the mystery of the “open door” is explained, and 
there is revealed a touching romance. Mr. Wright has done 
the book splendidly—it has both charm and strength, and 
pictures some very real characters. 


Daybreakt 


N THE days of Ferdinand and Isabella, when Spain gloried 
I in a pomp and power long since taken from her, there was 

many a day of sport as well as many a day of fighting, and 
there was love and laughter and the clash of sword to give life 
and color to a picturesque land in a picturesque age. 

It is this period that Miss Miller has chosen for her lat- 
est essay in romancing. It is not her happiest attempt. For 
while her material is excellent, she has used it with an ex- 
aggeration that is not art, and her drama is spoiled by stilted 
phrasing and the tedium of ceremonious detail. 

This is not to say that Daybreak is without interest. It has 
not a little charm and a good many very really entertaining 
situations. But for the author of The Yoke it is a more or 
less insignificant performance, and does not do Miss Miller’s 
powers full justice by any means. 


*The Open Door. By Richardson Wright. McBride, Nast 
& Co. 

+Daybreak. By Elizabeth Miller. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.35, postpaid. 
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Merry-Andrew” 
NDREW never expected to have to do anything un- 
A pleasant. But before he found himself he was re- 
duced to tuppence and an inadequate hall-bedroom. 

We meet Andrew lying lazily in a row-boat, rowed by a 
girl, at Oxford. Then suddenly his father dies, and Andrew, 
having flunked in his examination, finds himself poor. He has 
a gift of the pen, and this he uses, going up to London to 
bombard Fleet Street. He leaves romance behind and starts 
in to earn a living. 

It all makes an entertaining and wholesome story, show- 
ing what a man with the right stuff in him can do. 


Mirandat 


ERE is a charming romance, centering around a girl 
H whose opportunities for education have been limited, 

* but whose character is unique in its combination of 
strength and beauty. 

Marcia Schuyler reappears as Miranda’s friend and mis- 
tress, and Marcia knows Miranda’s worth. So does little Rose 
and Allan Winthrop, whose foolish old father would have liked 
Miranda for himself. 

As a small girl Miranda helped Allan. After that she 
waited, with a song in her heart that never grew weary of 
singing. And the waiting had its reward. 

You will love Miranda. She is the book as she was meant 
to be. And the young girl or woman who makes Miranda’s 
acquaintance will find a new inspiration in life. 


Mary Moreland? 


ISS VAN VORST has written here a very masterly 
M study of modern life and feminine psychology. She 
has made her stenographer heroine’s life a matter of 


J. B. Lip- 


when her love means the sacrifice of honor and her conscience 
sense too sure to permit her love to carry her away from her 
There is a great deal of clever characterization in the 
W. C. A. women know all about the “Eight Weeks 
newer organization stretches out its helping hand over the 
and how out of the very midst of her hard work she can cul- 
inspiring for young girls. Her Just Girls will be the same. 
relsome and wayward, is a mighty pleasing one, and no girl 

tMiranda. By Grace Livingston Hill Lutz. 
Little, Brown 

& Co. $1.35, postpaid. 


dramatic intensity, and has torn aside the veil of conventional 
requires a full accounting for her actions. 
explicit duty. It is a long struggle, but it finally ends—how, 
book, the study of Miss Moreland being exceptionally good. 
Club” movement that is beginning to grow so rapidly. 
country, showing the girl secluded in the rural district how 
tivate contentment. 
The tale she tells of how one young woman brought happiness 
*Merry-Andrew. By Keble Howard. John Lane Com- 
pincott Company. $1.25, postpaid. 
§Just Girls. By I. T. Thurston. 


life to show the turmoil that takes place in a woman’s soul 
Mary Moreland loves unwisely, but she has a common- 
Miss Van Vorst will tell you. 
Just Girls§ 
Le Just as the “Camp Fire Girls” waxed legion, so this 
her monotonous life may become filled with fresh interests 
Miss Thurston’s Torch Bearer was a book wonderfully 
and harmony into a group of girls variously discontented, quar- 
pany. $1.35, postpaid. 
tMary Moreland. By Marie Van Vorst 
$1.00, postpaid. 


F. H. Revell Company. 
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will read it without realizing that there is a great work in the 
world for girls to do and without being impelled to a desire to 
help to do it. 


The Light on the Hill* 


LD ANDY THE MOONSHINER has a place in this new 
story by Mrs. Gielow, whose work among the Southern 
whites is so well worthy of commendation, and whose 

books about “her people” are very vivid and real pictures of 
those strange souls who grow in the heart of the mountains 
and emerge from the squalor of poverty and the ravishments 
of disease, true and loyal American citizens, men and women 
of character and heart and latent physical strength. 

This little tale is very touching. But it typifies the sort 
of thing that happens in a community where people have “no 
chance.” Mrs. Gielow writes with the purpose of intéresting 
the great American public in these unfortunate sisters and 
brothers, and certainly she makes a forceful play for sym- 
pathy when she comes to us with Old Andy, Uncle Sam and 
The Light on the Hills. 


The Grell Mysteryt 


HUMB print evidence plays an important part in this 
| story of the mysterious murder of a prominent English- 
man and the method by which his strange disappearance 

was presently accounted for. 

The author handles his plot with skill, and keeps his climax 
for an exciting moment. Most of the scenes are in London, 
and politics and family differences are involved. 

For those who like a tale with some “thrills,” let us recom- 
mend this book. 


Jafferyt 


NCE again Mr. Locke exhibits that rare power of crea- 
O tion that gave us the “Beloved Vagabond,” and the 

hero of The Fortunate Youth. Though Jaffery is an 
entirely different type of man from those others who have 
sprung full-grown from this novelist’s brain, he is, in his way, 
quite as fascinating and quite as real. 

Jaffery Chayne is a war correspondent of brilliant attain- 
ments. He comes back to England with the widow of one of 
his four college chums. She is an Albanian and something of 
a revelation to Jaffery’s friends. But instead of the romance 
one immediately scents, big-hearted Jaffery falls in love with 
the woman whom one of his other friends is to marry. This 
friend is a novelist who has just published a book that at once 
becomes famous. It is the tragedy involved in the story of this 
novel, and of the havoc it plays with the lives of its supposed 
author and his wife that the story deals. There are a good 
many dramatic situations, and some stirring climaxes. Jaffery 
it is who makes a supreme sacrifice to save the peace of mind 
of the woman he loves, only to discover that he has put his 
heart in the wrong place, a mistake which he hastens to rectify 
with characteristic directness. 

Only a Jaffery Chayne could have done the things that 
big, red-haired Jaffery did, and it the test of Mr. Locke’s 
genius that at no point does Jaffery seem in any way an il- 
logical or purely fictional figure. His picturesqueness is so 
much a part of him that he would not be Jaffery without it, 
and the last glimpse we have of him and Liosha forms a picture 
that will remain with us for an indefinite length of time. 

*The Light on the Hills. By Martha S. Gielow. F. H. 
Revell Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

+The Grell Mystery. By Frank Feoest. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

iJaffery. By W. J. Locke. 
postpaid. 


E. J. Clode. 


John Lane Company. $1.35, 





Works of General Interest 


D . a * 
epreciations 


R. B. RUSSELL HERTS can write—whatever of con- 
M troversy he may rouse in other matters, he leaves very 

little question in the mind of the reader upon that 
score. His book, Depreciations, so-called, we are told, “because 
the people and ideas depreciated are all, in my opinion, ones 
over-valued by our own generation,” is one of the most vibrant 
bits of essay-writing that has been put before the public for 
some time. 

Mr. Herts is especially interesting in the essays that deal 
with certain of the prominent present-day writers. He is by 
no means always convincing in his estimates; indeed, he seems 
often to associate one idea with an author, and to track it 
down in his works, losing in the pursuit the sight of other 
qualities. A hundred points about the authors dealt with start 
up in the mind of the reader, making him feel that Mr. Herts 
is overlooking certain things almost wilfully—that he tells the 
truth, indeed, but not always the whole truth. One is con- 
scious of an inclination to pin Mr. Herts down to some stan- 
dardization of his values, and of a conviction that he would in 
all likelihood show himself mercurial both in glitter and elusive- 
‘ness. 

Mr. Herts is possessed of an uncommon gift in the coining 
of epigrams. Sometimes, it must be admitted, his passion for 
the epigram runs away with his clearness or accuracy or both. 
But this is infrequent, and certain of his aphorisms are start- 
lingly felicitous. He is a master of subtle distinctions—of the 
nuance—and though some of his distinctions may not seem 
quite to fit the particular case upon which they are hung, they 
are in themselves wonderfully delicate. 

Seventeen essays comprise the volume. Headings such as 
“The Import of the Superficial,” “Art and Affectation,” “A 
Visit to H. G. Wells,” “Pinero the Punctilious,” “The Unmarry- 
ing Modern Male,” are fairly indicative of the general contents. 

Yes, B. Russell Herts can write. His book is alive in every 
line. It would be interesting to see some work of his in other 


than critical fields. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Major Prophets of To-dayt 


N EVERY age there are men who look a little more deeply 
I into life than the great majority of their contemporaries, 

or who are moved by a stronger desire to look into it with 
an understanding eye; these are in rather greater numbers 
than is popularly suspected. To a chosen few from among 
them is granted an added gift of expression, in word or deed; 
and from these are chosen still a smaller number in whose be- 
half Circumstance happily combines with Endowment to bring 
them and their personalities and achievements before the pub- 
lic attention. 

Edwin E. Slosson has selected six from among these last 
named for study under the title of Major Prophets of To-day. 
Maeterlinck, Bergson, Poincaré, Metchnikoff, Ostwald and 
Haeckel are the men who comprise the list of Mr. Slosson’s se- 
lection for the highly honorable place of pre-eminent arbiters 
of present day thought. We will not quarrel with Mr. Slosson 
by presenting other candidates whose qualifications for admit- 
tance to the ranks we are ready to champion, but we will admit 
that the six above named are representative men in their va- 
rious lines of activity. Philosophers, scientists and literatteurs 
may not any of them take umbrage, for they are all fairly 
represented. 


~~ *Depreciations. By B. Russell Herts. Albert and Charles 
Boni. $1.25, postpaid. 


*+Major Prophets of To-day. By Edwin S. Slosson. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50, postpaid. 


The author has gone well into the heart of the matter in 
his study of what each of his “great men” stands for. The 
material with which he deals is difficult to handle, and its 
vocabulary involved; it is not easy, for example, to set forth 
the principles comprising the Bergsonian theory of creative 
evolution that is so agitating the world of thought to-day. And 
it must be said that Mr. Slosson is at times disappointing; his 
attempt is so scholarly that it is doubly regrettable when he 
fails to measure up to the complete lucidity that would add so 
much to the value of his book. 

Appended to the treatise upon each man is a short ex- 
pository bibliography intended as guide to the reading of him; 
these are exceedingly helpful to those possessed of a zeal to 
investigate original sources. 

Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Alfred the Great* 


HERE is a picturesque quality about King Alfred that 

I makes him a peculiarly attractive subject for biography. 

And yet but a few historians have seized the opportunity 
of utilizing to the full the material accessible concerning the 
character and reign of this early English king. 

Miss Lees subtitles her volume on Alfred, “The Truth 
Teller,” and in the list of this designation sets forth his life 
—from 848 to 899. She pictures him as a scholar, a law- 
giver, a warrior and a saint—revealing in her interpretation 
of him the many diverse qualities that went to make up the 
splendid whole. 

Under Alfred the invading Dane was brought to a halt; 
under him Wessex grew to the nucleus of a great England; 
under him a royal navy had its incipiency, and under him 
scholarship flourished, bringing to the island many things 
from the outside world in the form of translated literature. 

The author almost apologizes in her preface for adding 
another volume to the list of biographies of Alfred, but the 
truth is that the addition is in no way a superfluity, in that 
not many writers have covered the subject in so complete, ac- 
curate and at the same time interesting way. 

The book is well worth the while of the studious reader, 
and will take its place among the established biographies of 
Alfred the Great. 


Lippincott's Farm Manualst 
|: THE making of these books a high degree of mechanical 


skill has been brought into play. Paper, illustrations, 

press-work, all conspire to give us a very beautiful set of 
books. But it is in the contents that we find the greatest 
service, after all. In these days when the world has manuals 
of various sorts coming from the press, some relating to war 
and some to peace, it is well that the farmer should not have 
been forgotten. The series has been prepared by men who 
are authorities in their line and edited with great care, so 
that the information imparted might be at once reliable and 
at the same time put in simple language for the everyday man. 
This warrants the editor in saying that the books are well 
“suited to the needs of colleges and short course classes,” adding 
that their practical nature as well as their philosophical treat- 
ment make them books to be desired both by actual workers 
in the several departments of farm life and the student alike. 

The volume on “Productive Orcharding” is the work of 
Professor Fred C. Sears, M. S., of Massachusetts Agricultural 


“*Alfred the Great. By ‘Beatrice O. Lees. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50, postpaid. 
+Lippincott’s Farm Manuals. 


Edited by Kary C. Davis. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. Six volumes each $1.50, postpaid. 
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College, who treats the subject of “Pomology” with great thor- 
oughness, and so plainly that any man may understandingly 
follow him. Beginning with a study of the soils best adapted 
te the different classes of orchard fruits he traces the growing 
of orchard trees up through to maturity, dealing with the 
various enemies which attack fruits of various kinds and com- 
ing at the last to the matter of marketing, concerning which it 
must be confessed the average grower needs a great deal of 
light. No man who is interested in fruit-growing can read 
Professor Sears’ book without gaining a wide and decidedly 
practical knowledge of this most interesting subject. 

“Vegetable Growing” is the theme assigned to Professor 
John W. Lloyd, M. S. A., of the University of Illinois, and 
there is no question relating to the growing of vegetables which 
has not been anticipated and thoughtfully answered in this 
number of the series. In the thirty-three chapters which the 
book contains, Professor Lloyd deals with the problem of soils, 
fertilizers, transplanting, seeds, plant diseases, care, harvesting 
and marketing of all kinds of vegetables, not only for the home 
garden, but for the larger grower who makes a specialty of this 
branch of the farming industry. The text is illustrated by one 
hundred and ninety-three cuts, all of which are veritable works 
of art. It is a pleasure just to turn the leaves and look at the 
beautiful pictures. 

Professor Harry B. Lewis, B. S., of the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, who occupies other high stations 
in the work concerning which he writes, brings to the treatment 
of the volume on “Productive Poultry Husbandry” a wealth of 
information which he knows well how to impart. In a time 
like the present when so many are turning to the keeping of 
poultry, both as a means for gaining a livelihood and for pleas- 
ure, Professor Lewis’ book is most timely and attractive. The 
word of dedication is delightful. The author says: “To all 
students and lovers of poultry this book is respectfully dedi- 
cated. May it be to them a stepping stone in this great and 
growing industry.” The twenty-seven chapters are illustrated 
by three hundred and twenty-nine beautiful cuts. 

Perhaps the most technical book of the series is that of 
Professor F. W. Woll, Ph. D., of the University of California; 
but this statement need not keep any one who is interested in 
the “Productive Feeding of Farm Animals” from taking up 
the work with high hopes that he will be the better informed 
when he has finished its consideration. That there is great 
need for a more comprehensive knowledge about feeding on 
the part of the average farmer no one can doubt. Like the 
other volumes in the series, Professor Woll’s book is well illus- 
trated. A number of very valuable tables are presented, show- 
ing balanced rations, digestibility of various food stuffs, as 
well as hints regarding the production and storing of different 
kinds of feeding crops. 

The fascinating subject of “Productive Horse Husbandry” 
finds in Professor Carl W. Gay, D. V. M., B. S. A., a able ad- 
vocate. Everything one might need to know about the horse 


has been considered by Professor Gay. If every owner or 
lover of the horse could read, and study, this splendid work, it 
would be better not only for the most useful four-footed animal 
we have in the world, but also for his master. The book is 
made attractive by one hundred and seventy-five fine illustra- 
tions. 

It might be supposed that swine would not be such a very 
attractive subject; but he who takes up “Productive Swine In- 
dustry,” as treated by Professor George B. Day, B. S. A., of 
Ontario Agricultural College, Canada, will find that he has 
in his hands a charming volume on a topic that is very closely 
related to every man, woman and child in the world. No 
phase of the swine industry has been overlooked and we owe 
a debt of gratitude to the author for the simple and interesting 
way he has treated the matter. 

It is the intention of the publishers to add a volume to 
this series on Common Diseases of Farm Animals, by Profes- 


sor Craig, of Perdue University. Edgar L. Vincent 


Fanny Crosby* 

LTHOUGH many persons may not be familiar with 
A the story of Fanny Crosby’s life, few there are who 

are not intimately acquainted with her numerous 
hymns, “Safe in the Arms of Jesus,” “Saved by Grace,” “Rescue 
the Perishing,” “Blessed Assurance,” “Speed Away” and thou- 
sands of others, none of which are ever likely to die. Her 
first hymn which won world-wide attention was “Pass Me 
Not, O Gentle Saviour,” and according to Mr. Sankey, was 
sung at almost every service in Her Majesty’s Theater, Pall 
Mall, and was translated into many foreign languages. 

As a child in an institution for the blind, she wrote many 
brief verses, greetings to celebrities who visited her temporary 
home, and indeed some of her sweetest recollections are given 
to the world in her beautifully expressed poems. Wherever she 
went, she radiated sunshine, and although her eyes were 
blinded, she possessed a wealth of inner light. “Aunt Fanny” 
was beloved by all both great and humble, and the chapter 
relative to her affection for children is especially appealing. 

Mr. Jackson’s home was one to which the Sightless Singer 
made annual visits, and during this time many details of her 
life not generally known to the public, were disclosed.. Her 
reminiscences tell of the friendship with Ira Sankey, another 
blind hymn writer, some of the Presidents of the United 
States, Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, H. P. Main, Jenny Lind, Ole 
Bull and numberless other notables. 

It is to be hoped that the book will be widely read and the 
spiritual life of this blessed woman prove a benediction, not 
only to all who have known her, but also to those who read 
her biography. J. W. Rodgers. 


*Fanny Crosby's Story of Ninety-four Years. Retold by 


S. Trevana Jackson. 
postpaid. 


Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.00, 


Beyond the Veil and the Gates 


By Garnett Laidlaw Eskew 


A filmy veil, through which my eyes 
May not discern what there awaits 
My coming through the mystic gates 

That lead from Yesterday; 

From Yesterday? No, from To-day: 

Another sun shall swing his way 

Across the sky, and swinging, sway 
Another page of history. 


B 2 tins» me and To-morrow lies 


What if To-morrow’s sun should rise 
On earth aglow with fair blue skies? 
What if the storm cloud raise his head 
And growl fierce words, and I should dread 
To face my destiny? 
If you are there awaiting me, 
Small matter what the weather be, 
For looking backward, I should see 
All storms roll back to Yesterday. 












NE of the literary features of our times is the marvelous 
O multiplication of novels. A generation ago, in the 

times, for instance, of George Eliott, novels were rapidly 
increasing, but their number was small compared with the 
immense output of the present—an output which dwarfs every 
other branch of literature. To-day the Press of almost every 
country teems with novels; and yet, like everything else, they 
must have had a beginning. When was this beginning and 
who first conceived this kind of literature? In other words, 
who wrote the first novel? 

Tales, of course, go back to prehistoric times, but they 
differ from novels in that, while a tale is generally only the 
narrative of a single episode, a novel is a study of manners 
founded on contemporary life, in which the characters and 
incidents are imaginary, but seem true to normal experience; 
so that although a novel is a sustained tale, yet it has as its 
distinguishing feature the orderly development of a plot which 
covers a longer period and introduces more characters than is 
found in a tale. 

The predecessor of the novel in the realms of fiction was 
the romance of chivalry; the best known examples of this are 
the Amadis de Gaul and the Morte d’Arthur. Amadis de Gaul 
was the legendary hero of a famous mediwval romance of 
chivalry, the center of a cycle of romances, and the oldest of 
the heroes of chivalry. Its origin is doubtful and its author 
unknown. Montalvo’s Spanish translation was made from a 
lost Portuguese original of the fourteenth century, and it was 
popularized by Herberay’s translation into French in 1540. 
The Morte d Arthur was a compilation of prose romances on 
the life and death of King Arthur and on the Knights of the 
Round Table, it was translated from the French prose romances 
by Sir Thomas Malory and printed by Caxton in 1485. 

These romances differed from the novel in two essential 
features—invention and probability. There was little originality 
in the romances, the same tales were used, again and again, 
with only different incidents added to them. 

Probability, too, was ignored almost entirely, for adven- 
tures with dragons, dwarfs, giants, witches and wizards, formed 
the staple of the romances. In a word, our ancestors were 
more imaginative and more credulous than we are; they were 
contented with fairy tales, where we require probabilities— 
that the characters and incidents should be such as we can 
believe in. 

The novel is an essentially modern form of literature, ex- 
tending back only some two centuries. It makes its appearance 
when the energies of a people have considerably subsided or 
have taken purely civic forms, and when they are ready to turn 
their attention to scenes drawn from conventional manners and 
life, and seek amusement rather than instruction. 

The decline of the chivalric romance began in Spain, and 
it was Cervantes who gave it its death blow by turning chiv- 
alry into ridicule in the adventures of Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza. It was not, however, immediately succeeded by the 
novel, there was first a reversion to a much earlier ideal—that 
of Virgil in his Eclogues. Pastorals in prose and verse made 
their appearance in every language, and the world was soon 
full of the loves of shepherds and shepherdesses. In France 
the most successful of these pastorals was Honore d’Urfé’s 
Astrée, the first volume of which was published in 1610, but 
which took fifteen volumes to complete. This was distinctly a 
connecting link between the romance of chivalry and the novel. 


The Genesis of the Novel 


The First of a Series of Studies in the History of the Novel 
By Raoul de Beaucrispin 


Here the author told, under feigned names and under the veil 
of pastoral incidents, the history of his love. 

Another important link is found in the romances of 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry. She took for her heroes and heroines 
Assyrian, Greek and Roman names, but endowed them with 
the manners and feelings of her own times; and under the 
assumed names she introduced a great many of her contempor- 
aries, and indeed gave a representation of the Court of Louis 
XIV. She died in 1701. 

There are some, however, who in seeking the genesis of 
the novel trace it to what has been termed “the first genuine 
prose story written by a woman—Le promenoir de Montaigne. 
It preceded d’Urfé’s Astrée by some twenty years, and Mlle. 
de Scudéry’s works by nearly a century. It was written by a 
very remarkable woman, Marie Le Jars de Gournay, the 
adopted daughter of Montaigne, and the editor of his works. 
Born about 1565, a devotee of Montaigne’s essays, Mlle. de 
Gournay made the acquaintance of their author when she was 
twenty-two. Acquaintance soon developed into friendship, 
which, however, was cut short by Montaigne’s death four years 
later, in 1592, but it influenced all her after life and work. 

Mlle. de Gournay was an eccentric woman, but remarkable 
for the vigor of her mind and the honorable independence of 
her character. She lived in a wonderful age, for the seven- 
teenth century was the most glorious in the history of France. 
Then it was that the nation produced her finest geniuses, her 
noblest works, and her most lasting claims on the veneration of 
posterity; and in one of its greatest achievements—the purify- 
ing and perfecting of the French language, Mile. de Gournay 
played a prominent part. She preceded Les Precieuses, but 
was contemporary with the founding of the French Academy 
and took an active part in its labors, especially in the philogical 
questions which so largely engaged its attention at that time. 
Her industry and the fertility of her mind were manifested 
by poetry, translations from the classics, epigrams, political 
treatises, essays moral and philogical, and especially by her 
writings on the claims of woman to moral and intellectual 
equality with man. 

Mlle. de Gournay had her peculiarities, and strange tricks 
were played on her credulity. She once received a letter pur- 
porting to come from King James I of England, in which that 
learned monarch requested the favor of her life and portrait. 
Both were sent, but we are not told what His Majesty thought 
of the unsolicited double gift. 

A more amusing hoax, in which the poet Racan was like 
herself a victim, is narrated by Tallemant des Reaux. Mlle. 
de Gournay had sent Racan one of her works, and he was to 
call and thank her for it. Two of his friends who knew of the 
time of this visit and that Mlle. de Gournay was not acquainted 
with his person, ventured on the follow practical joke: 

One of them called and announced himself as Racan. He 
was young, handsdme and witty, and the lady found him de- 
lightful. He was scarcely gone when his accomplice appeared 
—a second Racan more charming than the first, whom Mlle. 
de Gournay pronounced to have been an impostor, though a 
very pleasant one. When this Racan had departed, the real 
one, a heavy, peasant-looking man, asthmatic and stuttering 
as he spoke, made his appearance. But when he declared that 
he was Racan, Mademoiselle, patient till then, lost her temper, 
told him that he was an impostor and a stupid one, a thief to 
boot; and hunted him out with her slipper. 
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Le Promenoir de Montaigne (The Walk of Montaigne) 
was probably the first of Mile. de Gourney’s writings. In 1589 
Montaigne accompanied the de Gournays to their home in Pi- 
cardy and spent some months with them. Here Mlle. de Gour- 
nay and her adopted father walked and conversed together, 
enjoying that intellectual intercourse which was to both one 
of the greatest pleasures of life, and it was in one of these 
walks when they were discussing Plutarch’s Tragical Accidents 
of Love that Marie found the groundwork of the tale; on an- 
other occasion she related to him the story, and a week after 
his departure she sent it to him with a letter in which she 
wrote: “You understand, my father, that I name this ‘Your 
Walk,’ because, walking together ten days ago, I told you the 
following history.” 

Space forbids us to give in this article more than the very 
briefest resumé of the story: 

A Parthian, having vanquished a Persian monarch, made 
it one of the stipulations of the peace that he should receive in 
marriage the beautiful Alinda, cousin of the conquered sov- 
ereign. Very reluctantly did Alinda give her consent, but 
duty and patriotism conquered her feelings, and she started 
off with her father, the Satrap Oroondates, for the Parthian 
court. The first break in their journey was spent in the house 
of an aged lord, living with his only son whose warlike virtues, 
sweet speech and many virtues rendered his youth and beauty 
dangerous to Alinda. Unfortunately, too, her father was taken 
ill and their journey being for some time delayed, she was ex- 
posed to the charm of Leontine’s society. 

They fell desperately in love, and he condoled with her 
on her hard fate. From pity he passed to words of love, and 
finally proposed flight. Long and bitter were Alinda’s strug- 
gles, but his prayers and her own passion at last overcame her, 
and she stole away with him to a neighboring port from whence 
they sailed. The wrath of the gods followed the fugitives, a 
terrible storm arose, and they were shipwrecked on the dreary 
shore of Thrace. Here they were received and hospitably en- 
tertained by Othalcus, one of the wealthiest lords of the land, 
a great warrior who had never known love; but whom the 
fatal beauty of Alinda at once subdued. Conscious that both 
she and the man she loved were in the barbarian’s power, 
Alinda repulsed him as gently as she could. Her gentleness 
only rendered her new lover more ardent, and he eagerly set 
about to supplant Leontine. The Thracian’s method of getting 
rid of a rival was peculiar. Othalcus had a very beautiful 
sister who lived with him, and he had observed that from the 
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Gifts 


first Leontine had been much attracted by her, and that she 
herself admired the handsome stranger. He therefore proposed 
to Leontine that he should marry her, and Leontine readily 
consents, though he dares not break the news to the injured 
Alinda. His coldness, however, told her much, and an accident 
revealed all to her. For one day, hearing a familiar voice 
which she recognized as the voice of Leontine, she sees her 
rival in close converse with Leontine and overhears enough to 
tell her that she has been betrayed. The lamentations of poor 
Alinda are described with much pathos, and the denouement 
is indeed original. 

For pity Alinda will not ask—her resolve is taken, and she 
acts upon it with the steady calmness of a fixed despair. She 
informs Othalcus that she has changed her mind, and that she 
will become his wife, if he will grant her a brief delay, and 
comply with a request of hers. An old woman of the house- 
hold, whom she names, has ventured, she says, to accuse her 
virtue. Let her be killed in the night! To this easy condition 
Othalcus gives a ready assent; assassins are procured, and the 
hour for the deed is appointed. Having first written a pathetic 
letter to the faithless Leontine, Alinda steals to the old woman’s 
room, warns her of her peril, and, as soon as she has fled, takes 
her place. What she wished for and anticipated happens. She 
is killed instead of the intended victim, and Othalcus, coming 
to learn if the deed is done, finds his future wife a corpse. 
Leontine, too, comes in search of Alinda, and throwing himself 
on her body, vainly endeavors to restore her to life. His in- 
constancy and cruelty now fill him with the deepest despair. 
He exclaims: “Ye beautiful eyes, that saw so plainly the in- 
gratitude and treason of Leontine, will ye not for a moment 
behold his repentance?” In a transport of grief he draws forth 
his dagger and stabs himself to the heart. The two lovers are 
buried in one grave by the sorrowing Othalcus and his sister; 
and thus ends the tragical accident of love. 

The book became popular, and went through several edi- 
tions. It is chiefly valuable to us as the first genuine prose 
tale written in French by a woman, and perhaps the first that 
can claim to be a novel. This claim may be disputed on the 
ground that the time covered is too short and the narrative too 
episodical to be more than a tale; but if so, at least we may 
give to it the honor of being a connecting link in the genesis of 
the novel. 

In the next article we shall treat of the work of Mlle. de 
Scudery which practically covers the reign of Louis XIV and 
introduces us to the era of the novel. 


By George Lawrence Andrews 


Of gold and vast estate; 


: O SOME doth God give mighty gifts 


To some He gives a cheerful soul, 


A heart to laugh at Fate. 


To some He gives the humble place 


Away from mart and throng; 
And to a few the gift supreme— 


The gift, the gift of song. 















coined the mellifluous phrase “An Aristocracy of Intelli- 

gence,” which has been so quoted, misquoted, parodied and 
paraphiased during the past year or two and which has now 
been adopted as the slogan of those interested in the Little 
Theater Movement. For Little Theaters really have become a 
“Movement” (spelt with capitals) and the reasons for their 
failures so far are of great interest to those who believe in the 
future of these diminutive playhouses. 

They sprang up like Jack-in-the-boxes all over the country 
during the winter now past. Sprang up to squeak their little 
plays for a short time and then to have the long predacious 
claw of the box office shut down the lid mercilessly. So for a 
few weeks they remained closed, then the public, or a small 
portion of it, in the name of the Movement striving towards 
that “Aristocracy of Intelligence,” gathered up more money 
and once again they popped open but never it seems to stay. 
For, as in almost every instance in life, the eternal triangle 
brought about trouble, and the simple Addition of box office 
figures, the Audience and Art could not be made to agree. In 
fact, unless a Little Theater has a strong guarantee back of it; 
or an endowment, or until the time arrives when the municipal 
government shall support such a theater as a “Temple of Art,” 
the repertoire Little Theater, at least, cannot achieve any great 
financial success. 

The charm of the repertoire Little Theater is admitted 
by everyone. Its sense of intimacy; the poignant nearness of 
the comedy and tragedy upon its small stage, and the fact that 
here may be seen foreign plays and beautiful masterpieces of 
great playwrights not to be found elsewhere, all help to make 
the Little Theater something that people who love drama and 
art in every sense sigh for—but it is an expensive luxury. A 
luxury which the general public with a tired business man 
attitude does not care for, and therefore does not consider a 
necessity—as yet. 

I am, I admit, speaking only from the standpoint of one 
Little Theater, that of Philadelphia, which weathered the 
storms of the season for twelve weeks of notable productions, 
though with a steadily growing deficit that almost swamped the 
playhouse and its feminine manager before the end of the year. 

The trials of one theater are, however, close enough to the 
trials of all such theaters to make a discussion of them more 
or less interesting, so I will take Mrs. Beulah E. Jay’s Litt'e 
Theater as an example. Good or bad according to your point 
of view. 

Here is a house with three hundred and thirty seats, whose 
capacity at its prices of $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 is roughly about 
$560.00 a performance, which means that if the house were 
filled to capacity at every one of the eight performances a 
week (which it never is) the amount taken in would be about 
$4,480 a week, or $8,960 for each production. That amount 
is, you know, often spent on one scene for a New York play 
for a big theater, but from that sum the Little Theater must 
pay its rent or taxes; its cast; its house staff; its heat and 
light; provide its costumes and its scenery; pay for the print- 
ing of programs and tickets and look after its advertising. 
Added to this there is the important fact that a Little Theater 
is too small to have cheaply painted scenery and imitation 
settings or poor costumes, for the audience is close enough to 
see every defect and fastidious enough to resent them. 

There is no glamor of illusion veiling the eyes of the mod- 
ern audience, certainly not a Little Theater audience, and they 
take illy even a mute appeal to play at the game of make-be- 


ik WAS, if I remember rightly, Huntly Carthy who first 


The Eternal Triangle 


A Comment on Little Theaters 


By Grace Van Braam Grey 


lieve, and demand loudly a Belascoian wealth and perfection of 
detail. 

A stock audience and a Little Theater audience are very 
different in this respect. The audience of the stock company 
doesn’t mind a bit if the bed that is used by Bertha the Boiler- 
maker’s Daughter in her tenement room one week adorns the 
Fifth Avenue boudoir of a millionaire’s wife the next; nor does 
it care if the bridal gown of the famous beauty was last week 
the ball gown of a poor but honest stenographer; on the con- 
trary, they rather like it. In the repertoire theater, however, 
they say (and with some justice on their side) “I’m paying 
two dollars a seat and this is supposed to be an artistic produc- 
tion, and therefore the settings should be perfect. If they’re 
not I would rather go to a theater where a touring company 
may be seen in a ten-thousand-dollar setting.” 

So a large percentage of the sum taken in through the box- 
office must go for the scenery. Then arises the second prob- 
lem; good plays require good actors. One must have a perfec- 
tion of finish to play Ibsen and Suderman or Maeterlinck or 
Strinberg that is not required for an ordinary slap-dash play 
of the day. Galsworthy needs intelligent interpretation and 
even Shaw demands subtlety in his players, and in consequence 
the salary list for even a small cast production mounts up 
speedily. 

The cost of the entire cast, if one is to come within the 
possible range of the theater’s receipts, should not be over six 
hundred dollars a week and less if possible; but when you figure 
that even in stock the average leading man draws two hundred 
dollars a week and a star gets at least twice that amount; that 
small character parts require an actor or actress who cannot 
be secured for less than fifty dollars a week, the tentative 
amount set aside for a salary list shows itself pitifully in- 
adequate, to say nothing of the fact that it is almost doubled 
by the salaries of the stage hands and the orchestra—if there 
is one. 

Charles Rann Kennedy told me this winter that no Little 
Theater should ever attempt a play that contained more than 
seven people in the cast. He is right, and this is about the 
number that the average play has. Mr. Kennedy is himself, by 
the way, doing a series of seven plays for seven players, one 
of which, The Servant in the House, was done at the Little 
Theater this winter. On the other hand, The Piper, which has 
a huge cast, was also given, and most successfully. But then 
Miss Edith Wynne Matthison, who played the Stellar réle, is 
one of the few actresses who believe in Little Theaters and 
think that the solution of the problem of how to make them 
succeed lies in the co-operation of the players with the man- 
agement and the elimination of high salaries and payment on 
a percentage basis. The same idea, by the way, is one of the 
foundation stones of the success of B. Iden Payne and his 
English players who have put repertoire on so firm a basis 
both abroad and in this country. Miss Mary Servoss, Miss 
Ida Hamilton, and also to a great extent Miss Annie Russell, 
share these views, for with due regard to Mr. Payne it is the 
woman of the stage who believes in it as an art rather than 
the man. However, providing even that the salary list could 
be cut down by stars willing to play on the percentage which 
they realize must be small, there is the big item of the royalty 
on plays which mounts up to several hundred dollars a week. 

So if you put Art into one side of the scale of the drama 
and put into the other the added totals of box office receipts 
plus expenditures, you will find that Art very swiftly goes up 
in the air and those “Aristocrats of Intelligence” who want 
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good plays and foreign plays done in an artistic manner must 
make up the deficit out of their own pockets, unless the mu- 
nicipal theater becomes a reality instead of a dream. 

There are of course already a number of successful mu- 
nicipal theaters abroad and one or two in this country, and a 
theater endowed by the city and devoted to the best of the 
drama of all nations is an idea every one will applaud. Yet 
underneath there hovers one little point of doubt: What part 
would politics play in this little drama of the drama? Surely 
it, of all powers, would be the least altruistic, and it would be 
impossible, it seems to me, to achieve a municipal theater 
without politics, and in any event it would undoubtedly become 
the battle ground of warring factions as to its plays and its 
policy. 

The past winter has shown one thing very definitely, how- 
ever, and that is that no matter where its support comes from 
the Little Theater is not the place for American drama. Ex- 
cellent productions by American playwrights; dramas with the 
real human interest appeal and poetic charm have been pro- 
duced in several of the Little Theaters all over the country, 
but in almost every instance they have failed miserably. The 
Little Theater audience does not, it would seem, want “home 
talent” represented in its repertoire. It may be simply a case 
of the prophet who is not without honor save in his own coun- 
try, or it may be that the “Aristocrats of Intelligence” have 
just a little human tendency to lean toward the drama that has 
a big name attached, Bjornson, Masefield, Synge, Tchekoff each 
being a far more literary morsel to roll on the tongue than 
mere American names. At any rate, the fact remains that 
the Little Theater seems destined to be the place to produce 
European dramas, and their selection is another big difficulty. 
With a definite policy of repertoire each play should run two 
weeks and this may necessitate the removal of a big success 
to produce a play which is a flat failure. What the public 
wants is just as difficult to decide upon for the Little Theater 
as for the Big One and will probably continue to be so until 
some one invents an exthrioscope that will measure changes of 
temperature not only in the sky but in human nature. 

At the Little Theater here, for instance, during the past 
winter, Hindle Wakes, Stanley Houghton’s striking drama, was 
ene of the biggest successes, according to the critics, yet it was 
roundly denounced by a number of women subscribers to the 
theater as being the most salacious drama of the year, while 
the revival of The Critic, by Sheridan, which won such plaudits 
in Philadelphia, failed fatly when taken to New York. The 
Silver Box, hailed by the newspapers as one of the most artistic 
and well acted plays of the season, failed to draw more than a 
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fifty per cent. audience, and the same is true of Phe Servant 
in the House, despite the added attraction in the latter instance 
of Miss Matthison as star and the author himself in a leading 
réle. 

Costume dramas had perhaps the most notable success, 
yet the success was overbalanced by the crude fact that the 
cost of the cast and the hiring of the costumes ate up more 
than the amount taken in in extra receipts. And thus when 
you must calculate on being able to select plays that will fill 
the house to capacity yet keep expenses down to a moderate 
sum, the undertaking of a Little Theater becomes a bit of 
heroism rather than a theatrical deal. 

Yet the Little Theater movement has undoubtedly come to 
stay. The great general public doesn’t want it, I’ll admit. 
They are more than satisfied with modern comedies and musical 
shows. But those who are unconsciously members of the 
“Aristocracy of Intelligence,” those who want to be considered 
members and those who are striving to achieve it because it’s 
the thing to do are all demanding the Little Theater. So the 
question narrows itself down to the point of whether these fas- 
tidious play-goers want artistic drama badly enough to pay 
opera prices for their seats, or whether players for the sake 
of their art will cut down their salaries or the city or State 
come forward and support the playhouse. 

Speaking of opera prices also brings up the point so often 
raised that both opera and symphonies are genereusly guar- 
anteed and therefore why is it difficult to raise a fund for a 
Little Theater? A psychologist might answer this better than 
I can, but music always has a more direct appeal than drama 
added to which music is fashionable. Everyone goes whether 
they really enjoy it or not because it’s the thing to do. Seat 
prices are high and what is more, productions are given in a 
building large enough to more than meet expenses even if not 
filled to capacity. It is needless to say that if a Little Theater 
could be made as fashionable as the opera it would be filled at 
every performance, but the fact is also evident to those who 
know that the “Aristocracy of Intelligence” is by no means 
composed of fashionable society, though it includes many of 
them in its ranks. The raising of the prices in the Little 
Theater would also definitely cut off a very earnest and in- 
terested percentage of its audience who sit in the dollar seats 
up in the balcony, which are, I may add, invariably filled at 
every production. I will draw no inferences from that; in 
truth, I draw none at all in this simple statement of facts 
which answers a few of the questions which have been con- 
tinually raised during the past year with regard to Little 
Theaters. 









Chat from a Bookstore 


By Virginia Smith Cowper 


busy dreaming of how he would like to spend those few 
precious weeks? 

We think and plan to get the most out of it, perhaps an 
ocean trip or a camping expedition. If sailing away on 
Southern seas then fiction is the thing to consider, but if the 
woods is calling persistantly then practical books are the thing. 

No camp kit will be complete without the new book by 
F. Schulyer Mathews. It is a wonderful little slip-in-the- 
pocket affair called Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs. 
Mr. Mathews’ other books on flowers and birds have been so 
popular that this one is bound to follow in their steps. 

There are sixteen colored plates and fifty in crayon, be- 
sides numerous half-tones, so it can be seen that the author 
has done his work well, as he is also the artist. The illustra- 
tions are very clear and the colored plates are exceptionally 
well done. Usually the latter are dismal failures when it 
comes to reproducing nature, but Mr. Mathews, with the as- 
sistance of a very capable printer, has made these plates ex- 
tremely good. 

The book can be used in any part of North America from 
Alaska to Texas, from Florida to Canada. 

This is truly one of the most fascinating books on this 
subject and it deserves a wide audience. 

For the woman who is going to take a cottage in the 
mountains or at the seashore there is a book just published 
which she can ill afford to miss. 

People who have summer homes usually entertain a great 
deal, and Table Service, by Lucy Allen, is going to help the 
hastess over many rough places. y 

Miss Allen has long been connected with the famous Bos- 
ton Cooking School, and we are perfectly safe in accepting 
the rules for correct service as she sets them down in this 
book. 

The one great problem of to-day among women is that of 
the proper instruction of their maids. Housemaids have a 
way of their own of rejecting orders given verbally, but if they 
see it down in black and white, well illustrated, then, of course, 
it must be right. This book will save many women hours of 
suspense. It will also save them from making blunders. There 
is such valuable information as proper dress for waitresses, her 
duties, care of linen, serving formal and informal meals, proper 
wine service and how to make a successful menu. This last 
item is very well arranged and will prove of great use many 
times to one who entertains. Miss Allen is to be congratulated 
upon the fact that she knows how to give the modern woman 
what she wants to know about table service in such concise 
form. There are but one hundred and twenty-eight pages, 
but each page is a mine in itself. 

It is a very easy matter for folks who are identified with 
book selling to count the successes of the year, and it does 
not take them long to tell you about the thousands of useless 
books, either, books which have absolutely ‘no reason for ex- 
istence. Among this last variety is The American Girl, by 
Anne Morgan. 


O™ annual holiday is at hand, and who is it who is not 


The most notable feature of this book is its pessimistic 
tone. 

Miss Morgan is terribly unfair to the women of her own 
land. Moreover, in that same unfair strain she shows clearly 
that she is not up to her subject. 

The American girl of to-day is a great problem, especially 
if she works for her living. This author is very caustic in- 
deed of the girl who is often the backbone of her family. She 
sees the girl going about her duties day after day sullenly, 
only with the hope that some day she will marry and thus end 
at least some drudgery. She sees her incompetent in all her 
work, she also sees her half content, with her nose to the 
grindstone of a cheap existence. Miss Morgan claims to have 
her data at first hand. Does this mean traveling from one 
superintendent’s office to another getting superficial views, or 
does it mean that she has left her exalted position and gone 
down and worked shoulder to shoulder with these same girls 
whom she accuses of being so lazy, careless and hopeless? 

There are thousands of women in America to-day who 
started as little messenger girls in department stores and who 
now are holding responsible positions. There are many women 
who started at the bottom rung of the ladder and have climbed 
persistently until they reached to the very top of the business 
world. I know of one woman, still young, who began in a very 
small way and who now is a buyer whose name is known 
around the world. 

Miss Morgan does not tell in her book of any girls who 
are successes—that is probably because she did not visit our 
great organization for her “local color.” Instead of the half 
dead and broken-hearted salespeople Miss Morgan knows we 
have bright, healthy, happy girls who find joy in their daily 
toil. The word “toil” is too hard a one to express what I 
mean; I should have said “affairs,” for every one is so busy 
looking after the betterment of the great business that we 
are men and women of affairs. 

One man said to me one day: “I cannot understand 
how so many salespeople can look so happy at one time.” I[ 
told him then that we are a family, six thousands of us, that 
we begin each day with a song on our lips, which in turn brings 
joy to the heart. Then the day begun with cheery “good 
mornings” among the highest to the lowest in rank. Each 
day is important, it is full of events, no two days are alike to 
us and so we are bound to be wedded to our work. To be 
sure we have no place for drones, but if they do enter our 
portals they are either converted to our ways or drop out, but 
let me say here that they rarely drop out, for they like our 
atmosphere so well they want to become one of us. 

Miss Morgan has overlooked one very important fact, that 
salesmanship is counted among the professions to-day, no 
matter if one is selling a tin pan or a Goblin tapestry, there 
is something educational and beautiful in it, and if she had 
worked with us a little then went about her business and had 
written her book it would have been much more optimistic 
and therefore readable. 






















































































































































































































































































Whos Who Among Bookmakers 





Montague Glass Dr, Robert T. Morris James Hay, Jr. 
Author of The Competitive Nephew Author of Tomorrow's Topics Author of The Man Who Forgot 





Mary J. H. Skrine George Agnew Chamberlain Temple Bailey 


Author of Billy's Mother Author of Through Stained Glass Author of Contrary Mary 
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Men and W omen W riters 


Baroness Orczy 
Author of The Bride of the Plains 


Belle K. Maniates 


Author of Amarilly of Clothes. Line 
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Richardson Wright 
Author of The Open Door 


Henry Sydnor Harrison 
Author of Angela's Business 








Frank Swinnerton 
Author of On the Staircase 





J. C. Snaith 
Author of Broke of Covenden 














The Early Friends of Maeterlinck 


By Montrose J. Moses 


Author of “Contemporary Dramatists ~ 


reverting to the poetry of Matthew Arnold; not that the 

Hellenic spirit of the former would in any way suggest 
the Hebraic spirit of the latter, but Maeterlinck gives a prac- 
tical and hopeful solution for those criticisms of life made by 
Arnold in such calm and pessimistic manner. To the latter’s 
general mandate: “Wouldst thou be as these are, live as 
they,” Maeterlinck adds those requisites which alone will result 
in the acquisition of wisdom; to the latter’s “He who finds 
himself loses his misery,” Maeterlinck adds the spiritual re- 
quirements imposed upon him who starts out in life determined 
to know himself. In many ways these two are complementary, 
both intent on freeing the buried life; and no better estimate 
of Maeterlinck’s approach can be had than the stanzas in 
Arnold’s “The Future,” regarding the pure vision of Rebekah 
by the well or in “The Buried Life,” regarding the tracking, 
of our true original course. 

But in knowing himself, Maeterlinck has passed through a 
curious, though none the less natural evolution; he has grown 
from an exotic into a sturdy specimen, and whosoever would 
measure this growth has only to place side by side the actual 
photographs of Maeterlinck, the Poet, with a drooping mus- 
tache, and of Maeterlinck, the Essayist, out-of-doors, clad as 
distinctively as a chauffeur, and in his element. He has ad- 
vanced from a continued contemplation of death to a glorifica- 
tion of life; he has escaped his early friends, after having, in 
“Serres Chaudes,” created a book of verses in their image. His 
evolution has been a constant series of escapes. 

First of all, though Flemish by inheritance, Maeterlinck 
discarded Belgian limitations, not only by turning to Paris, the 
Mecca of poets, but by discarding the local spelling of his 
Christian name, Mooris. Under the influence of Roman Cath- 
olic parents, he went to the Jesuit College of Sainte-Barbe, 
where, though many of his associates were taking orders, he 
showed a passion for just that knowledge which brought the 
wrath of the Fathers upon him. Then he studied law, only to 
forsake it as so many of his confréres had done before him. 

From the very beginning, Maeterlinck’s surroundings were 
propitious. As a child, he became a familiar figure to the in- 
habitants of Oostacker, and amidst the shrubs and flowers in a 
garden well set back from the public road, the dreamy lad— 
known to his neighbors as Monsieur Maurice—would build 
castles in the air, and it became popularly known that he was 
gifted with the powers of second sight. The stage directions 
for “Home” sketch the scene, but perhaps a more colorful 
description is that dropped into “The Life of the Bee”’—dropped 
there because it deals with the first friend to influence the 
literary thought of Maeterlinck—the old man who taught him 
the necessary facts about apiculture. This boy—who is still 
a boy—though old in wisdom—lived in “ a country 
that gladly spreads out before us, as so many pretty, thought- 
ful toys, her illuminated gables, and wagons, and towers; her 
cupboards and clocks that gleam at the end of the passage; her 
little trees marshaled in line along quays and canal-banks 
‘ . «3; her boats and her barges with sculptured poops; her 
flower-like doors and windows .; and her little var- 
nished houses, bright as new pottery, from which bell-shaped 
dames came forth all a-glitter with silver and gold, to milk the 
cows in the white-hedged fields, or spread the linen on flowery 
lawns, cut into patterns of oval and lozenage, and most astound- 
ingly green.” 


' WRITING of Maurice Maeterlinck, one is continually 


To these days, to these surroundings, “The Intelligence of 
Flowers” partly owes its existence. Maeterlinck started as a 
lover of the open, and this love saved him from the stagnant 
melancholy to which some of his decadent friends invited him. 
There are only a few analogies to be drawn between Maeter- 
linck and Ibsen, and one is in the matter of early friends. If 
the religious limitations of Sainte-Barbe forced Maeterlinck 
later to declare that he regretted the time spent there, he found 
a compensation in his acquaintance with Charles Van Ler- 
berghe, to whom he afterwards dedicated “Les Aveugles,” and 
with Grégoire LeRoy, who was instrumental in drawing him 
to Paris. These three formed an incipient academy in their 
rooms at Sainte-Barbe, much to the discomfiture of the Jesuit 
faculty. Ibsen, the apothecary clerk in the Grimsted days, 
gathered around him a coterie, including Due and Schulerud, 
sponsors for “Catilina,” and during their Sunday meetings, 
some of Ibsen’s bitterness against the smugness of his country- 
men was mingled with the bitterness of his quinine pills. 

Though Maeterlinck paid sufficient attention in class to 
excel in Greek and Latin, he was much more intent on reading 
the poets, and what went on between him and his friends is 
seen by quoting from Van Lerberghe’s recollections: 

“Maeterlinck and I formed the habit, in college, of ad- 
dressing our literary efforts to each other. They were sub- 
jected, on either side, to criticisms, both lengthy and severe; 
and to this I attribute the fact that neither of us dreamed of 
sending them to the reviews. Maeterlinck sent me verses, 
especially sonnets, in the manner of Hérédia, but Flemish in 
color; short stories similar to those of DeMaupassant, a comedy 
full of humor and ironical observation, and other ventures. 
It is worth noting, however, that he never attempted a tragedy, 
never an epic poem, never anything florid and declamatory, 
and never anything langourously sentimental. Neither the 
rhetorical nor the elegiac had any hold on him.” (This to the 
critic, Van Bever.) 

Thus did Maeterlinck escape the Jesuit influence, as later, 
when he came to purchase the Abbaye de Sainte-Wandrille, he 
escaped the medizval austereness of the Benedictine refectory 
by skating, of a purple evening, down its length, amusing, no 
doubt, the shades of four hundred monks who used to sup 
there. Another friend at Sainte-Barbe was Georges Roden- 
bach, who not only has left recollections of these college days 
in La Jeune Belgique, but who may be considered to have been 
the first to introduce Maeterlinck into an anthology of Belgian 
verse. 

Maeterlinck and Van Lerberghe had many tastes in com- 
mon, notably their liking for Rossetti and Burne-Jones. These 
influences entered into their work, and suggested certain simi- 
larities in their writing. But Maeterlinck was more revolu- 
tionary than he, especially in the matter of style. And Van 
Lerberghe won favor at Sainte-Barbe by composing a canticle 
on the Immaculate Conception, which somewhat assuaged the 
Jesuit’s distrust of art. Yet in his early verse, as in that of 
Maeterlinck, we notice the pre-Raphaelite designs—traceries 
which later clung to Maeterlinck’s dramas, and especially to 
his marionette series. In French poetry, the decades following 
1875, were periods of experiment with meters, and the school 
into which Maeterlinck was soon plunged represented on one 
hand a certain departure from Victor Hugo, though they all 
began by imitating him—and on the other a reaction against 
naturalism, whose most flagrant exponent was Zola. 

Van Lerberghe was an esthete and a student combined; 
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his love for poetry constantly struggled with the inclination of 
the student. His theories advanced him from a precise classic- 
ism to a brutality which courted mass such as is to be found in 
Rodin, but which never compromised. Timid though he was 
in person—a man ill at ease among men—Van Lerberghe 
voiced many of Maeterlinck’s sentiments. He showed some of 
Materlinck’s obscurity—a mark of the school in general, car- 
rying it even further into the realm of symbolism. The artist 
and the philosopher struggled in him, and he died, in 1908, 
thoroughly disheartened. He wrote of Maeterlinck in Albert 
Mockel’s Wallonie. 

From the walls of Sainte-Barbe also came forth the poet, 
Emile Verhaeren, whose name has become more familiar since 
the outbreak of this present war. 

It was around the year 1885 that Maeterlinck began the 
study of law. Not only was his inclination against him, but 
the physical quality of his voice was too weak for a pleader. 
The result was that the time spent at the school, only 
equipped him with a knowledge that now makes him avail- 
able to some peasant, should one stand in need of legal 
services free of charge. Then the call of Paris sounded 
in the ears of Maurice Maeterlinck, and with Grégoire LeRoy 
for companion, he invaded 22 Rue de Seine, and met the poets 
of the Latin Quarter who dropped in at the Brasserie Posset, 
in the Faubourg Montmartre. Free from the Jesuits, free 
from the law, he breathed the atmosphere of the Symbolists, 
which school Verlaine once humorously designated as the Cym- 
balists. 

While he was there, Maeterlinck tasted deep of the waters 
of decadence, but his future development shows unmistakably 
that he was not constitutionally of this class. His talks with 
Van Lerberghe undoubtedly ripened him for his acceptance of 
an interior beauty, and for his recognition of the forces of 
the unseen. In his early days, Maeterlinck was addicted to 
long hours of conversation—hours when trivialities are brushed 
aside and souls are laid bare. We are told that such séances 
with his friend, Edmond Picard, resulted in his smoking to 
such an extent that the habit became a menace. 

At this period, Maeterlinck wrote: “I saw Villiers de 
YIsle-Adam very often . . . Saint-Pol-Roux, Mikhaél, 
Quillard, and others came there regularly. Mendés passed 
occasionally.” This extract is sufficient to connect his name 
with the most rampant of the Symbolists and with the most 
prominent of the Parnassians. There is small doubt that what 
he saw and learned in the Faubourg Montmartre helped to 
hasten the publication of “Serres Chaudes” a few years later, 
those hot-house blooms of exotic growth. It is dangerous, as 
Vance Thompson suggests in the case of Georges Rodenbach, 
for any young person not yet twenty-five, to step from the 
cloister into the Quatier Latin. 

However that may be, Maeterlinck listened with open 
heart and willing ear, and from the translatiens of Poe, done 
by Baudelaire and Mallarmé, he caught the accents of melan- 
choly which usually come through the use of widely dissociated 
ideas, used simply for the purpose of creating what Baudelaire 
termed “a new shudder.” De l’Isle-Adam, airing his stories 
amidst this suspectible gathering, exerted a profound influence 
upon Materlinck, but above all Mallarmé was the master-poet, 
preaching his ideas of versification to his ardent followers, 
veiled from them, as he declared, by a blue curtain of cigarette 
smoke. 

Those were the days when a great man, be he poet or 
professor, was more often found in a café than in his study; 
when effete journals were being founded every month. Stu- 
dents of Maeterlinck who would like to follow the Symbolists’ 
opinions on letters and arts—in fact, on everything, for it was 
with every established thing that they were at war—will find 
such organs as La Pléiade, La Jeune Belgique, La Plume, 
Mercure de France, Vogue, Revue Blanche and La Wallonie of 
rare value. They are free in critical opinion and original in 
earnestness and in humor. Vance Thompson recalls a profes- 
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sor of the University of Louvain referring to Emile Verhaeren’s 
quandam journal, “The Week,” in these naive terms: “It at- 
tacked everything—Church and State, poetry and philosophy, 
the past and the future.” Then followed the simplest expres- 
sion of all: “We had to suppress it.” Catulle Mendés alone 
is said to have established the short-lived careers of some 
twenty papers, bearing such titles as The Fantastic Review, 
The Contemporary Parnassus, The Republic of Letters and 
The Review of To-morrow. 

Some of these literary insurgents were the best of art 
critics, and their anarchism was based upon sound opinion; 
others were soldiers of fortune, fighting for any cause that 
was weak. Some later became involved in the Dreyfus affair, 
Though he was 
not of the immediate group, Arthur Rimbaud, the evil genius 
of Verlaine, was one example of the inconsistent artist who 
burned out his poetic desire in his contempt for the world, and 
who became a vagabond student of the Far East, as he had 
been a vagabond poet. 

These verse writers—and they published volume after 
volume, according to the “Rapport” on the state of French 
poetry made by Catulle Mendés for the French Government— 
were an inconsequent lot, though they had the excellent virtue 
of being loyal in many instances, even to their wives. So 
vagabond were they that when Grégoire LeRoy applied through 
his priest-brother, for the post of librarian of the College Sainte- 
Michel, his application was refused on the very score that he 
was a poet! 

Maeterlinck arrived in Paris with an established taste for 
Hello, Georges Minne and Odilon Redon. He frequented the 
literary salons held in rooms so small that they could scarcely 
accommodate fifteen. Mallarmé, one of the originals of the 
Parnassians—founded in 1865 by Mendés and Louis Xavier de 
Ricard, was the real literary force, though the learned failed 
to recognize him as such. Thus, years before, the Academie 
Francaise used to laugh at LaFontaine, and Perrault feared 
their censure for his writing fairy tales! The learned are no 
distributers of immortality. 

There is a picture given us by Grierson, who once visited 
Mallarmé, the poet. He always occupied the floor by the will 
of his guests. They sat, enchanted listeners, at the feet of 
the master, none more willing than Henri de Régnier. There 
was a little of Poe in the atmosphere; there was also a little 
of Whitman. It was Poe that Mallarmé had characterized as 
an “Irish genius transplanted to America,” though it were well 
to consider Poe as a man without a country. And to a certain 
extent, Materlinck may be so termed, for he is neither Flemish 
nor Gallic. During the days of the Parnassians and of the 
Symbolists, while poets talked or read their latest effusions 
over absinthe, artists sketched, and hence we have such pic- 
tures as Whistler’s and Manet’s studies of Mallarmé, as 
DeRoy’s likeness of Baudelaire, as Cazals’ drawing of Ver- 
laine, and as Raffaelli’s ething of Rodenbach. There were also 
cartoons galore! 

The artistic revolutionaries comprised a long list, among 
them Charles Morice, Jean Moréas, Laurent Tailhade, Maurice 
Barrés, Jules Laforgue, Henri de Régnier, Gustave Kahn, 
Francis Viele-Griffin, Ephraim Mikhaél, René Ghil, André Gide, 
Remy de Gourmont, Camille Mauclair—to whom “Alladine et 
Palomides” was dedicated, Pierre Quillard and countless others. 
To these may be added the Belgian group: Verhaeren, Maeter- 
linck, Albert Mockel, Van Lerberghe, Eugene Demolder, Roden- 
bach and Ferdand Severin. 

In such surroundings, Maeterlinck launched himself in 
literature; he wrote poems, a few of which saw the light under 
the nom de guerre of “Mater”; he wrote stories on the order 
of “The Massacre of the Innocents,” thoroughly Belgian in 
color. In fact, after a while spent in Paris, Maurice Maeter- 
linck was content to return to Ghent and Oostacker, and to be- 
come a member of the Civic Guard, even though rumor says 
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that when time came for the gun inspection, Maeterlinck was 
always found wanting. 

He went back to Belgium with full recollection of the 
Latin Quarter poets, and his brief association with them won 
for him later the title of imitator. When he published “Serres 
Chaudes” in 1889, “How like Rimbaud’s ‘Les Illuminations,’ ” 
the critics cried. When “La Princesse Maleine” appeared, 
“How like Shakespeare!” And when “L’Intruse” saw the 
light, “How like Van Lerberghe’s ‘Les Flaireurs’ ”’—simply be- 
cause both poets dealt with death, the unseeable, in psychologi- 
cal suggestiveness. No one—not even Francisque Sarcey— 
could realize that these men were in the same stream of de- 
cadence, from which Maeterlinck escaped through his own ar- 
tistic and philosophic will—the biggest escape he ever had. 

The year 1886, therefore, found him in Paris; in 1887, he 
appeared in the anthology, “La Parnasse de la Jeune Bel- 
gique”; and in 1889, “Serres Chaudes” and “La Princesse 
Maleine” were published. The latter drew forth the fulsome 
praise of Octave Mirbeau, to whom Maeterlinck afterwards 
dedicated “Pelléas et Mélisande.” 

It was not until 1896 that Maeterlinck left Flanders for 
definite residence in and around Paris. That year it was he 
met Georgette Leblanc at the theater—a place he very rarely 
attended—he, timid and silent; she, sympathetic and enthusias- 
tic. And by this meeting, Maeterlinck had another escape from 
the limiting confines of his own theory of the static in drama. 
The dedication of “The Treasure of the Humble” pays the 
tribute. 

Thus, when Madame Maeterlinck became his wife, Maurice 
Maeterlinck was compounded of transcendental qualities, of 
romantic qualities, and he was ripe for escape from his morbid 
self. 
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After the unusual success of “La Princesse Maleine”’—a 
success fostered by Mirbeau, who has recently shown his critical 
influence in Paris by pioneering the simple record of “Marie- 
Claire” into fame—after that, Maeterlinck drew within himself, 
a man of silence, who secretly slips into Paris for conferences 
with publishers and managers; who reads his Emerson in the 
forest, or spends hours fishing by a brook that runs through 
the estate of Sainte-Wandrille. His life is largely a mystery. 

In his early years, he is described to us as skating to 
Bruges—and we leave the Maeterlinck of this period with 
another picture in mind. Spiritual enthusiasm is the dis- 
tinguishing phase of his philosophy. He showed outward en- 
thusiasm over his first literary and dramatic effort. For on 
the completion of “La Princesse Maleine,” he set to work, and 
with a hand press made twenty copies of his play, sending the 
first sheets, yet damp, to Mallarmé, and the rest to members 
of the French Academy. Readers will remember that Ibsen's 
“Catilina,” published at Schulerud’s expense, was later used 
as wrapping paper by a neighboring grocer. Maeterlinck’s 
first drama did not meet with such a fate, but its circulation 
was by no means large, even though Mirbeau sounded its praise. 
And while we have Ibsen in mind it were well to recollect that 
Maeterlinck, as well as the Norwegian, owes much to the 
pioneer assistance of Lugné-Poé, the actor, whose Theater 
(Euvre welcomed the new drama and the new technique. To 
him Maeterlinck dedicated his favorite marionette experiment, 
“La Mort de Tintagiles.” 

Maeterlinck of the “Serres Chaudes” days is not the Mae- 
terlinck of the present. His poetic fumes passed into his pale 
dramas, and these into the full blooded women of Georgette 
Leblanc’s type. For, as some critic has truly said, “Serres 
Chaudes” was the poison, as “Wisdom and Destiny” is the 
antidote in Maeterlinck’s art. 


On Hearing an Old Song 


By Albert E. Trombly 


IKE to the burden of an old refrain 
Which one recalls, though he forget it long, 
My heart is quickened with the old-year song, 
I sang to voice my love’s delight and pain. 
Yet early love must sing a feeble strain, 
Though youthful ears acclaim it sweet and strong; 
For boyish lays to boyish love belong, 
While song is strengthened if the love make gain. 


I know not if this song will sweeter be 
Than are the songs of many other men; 
Nor whether deepened love has taught me how 
To sing, than I was wont, more worthily; 
But sinve, when first I sung, I loved thee then, 
O think, dear Love, how I must love thee now! 
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are three parts to the book: “A Survey 


of the Field,” “The Present Condition” 
and “The Future Outlook.” 

Table Service. By Lucy G. Allen. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 

An excellent practical handbook for the 
housewife, giving in detail the methods 


of setting a table for all sorts of meals, | 


with hints as to maids, the care of china 
and furniture and linen, and suggestions 
for dainty and delicate accessories that 


mean much even to the more limited en- | 


tertainer. This is a volume that will be 
highly valued by those who wish to set a 
table in good taste and to the best pos- 
sible advantage. 

Truth About Twilight Sleep, The. By 
Hanna Rion. McBride, Nast & Co. 

Over twenty thousand women have en- 
joyed painless childbirth through twi- 


light sleep, the method perfected by Dr. | 
Gauss at Freiburg Women’s Clinic. | 


Hanna Rion (Mrs. Frank Ver Beck) has 
just published The Truth About Twilight 


Sleep, the results of six months of study | 
and investigation at Freiburg and in ma- | 
ternity hospitals of England, Scotland | 
and Ireland. Mrs. Ver Beck has left no | 


stone unturned to investigate every ob- 
jection to the twilight sleep method which 
came to her ears, and in addition to these 


interviews and hospital studies has trans- | 


lated many thousands of words of foreign 
medical reports in regard to the use of 
two drugs, scopolamin and morphine, 
which produce twilight sleep. Mrs. Ver 
Beck’s book is certain to mark an epoch 
in the history of human progress and is 
the first book in the field to bring this 
gospel of hope to every thinking woman 
who has a child, who hopes to have one, 
or fears to have one. 


Two Phases of Criticism. By George 
Edward Woodberry. The Merrymount 
Press. 

Two lectures delivered by George Ed- 
ward Woodberry a year or two ago have 
been published in book form under the 
heading Two Phases of Criticism. They 
deal respectively with the historical and 
aesthetic aspects of it; works of art are 
judged in relation to their setting in time, 
place, and an attempted analysis of the 
souls of their creators, and from the 


standpoint of their own intrinsic beauty 


and meaning. 

In the midst of what seems at times 
an excess of verbiage, there is a good 
deal that is genuinely interesting and 
helpful to the student and lover of art 
in general and of literature in particular. 


Una Mary. By Una Hunt. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


The author has written an interesting | 
account of her juvenile days, relating her | 
bewildering beliefs, imaginative ideas and | 
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Victor Record of Kreisler 
the “Indian Lament” 

played by 

Kreisler 


som 


Victor 
e 


Both are 


Kreisler 


The Victor Re- 
cord by Kreisler is 
just as truly Kreis- 
ler as Kreisler him- 


self. 


When you hear the great virtuoso 
on the Victrola it is as though you 
were hearing him in real life. 


His profoundly beautiful playing, 
his exquisite phrasing, his brilliant 
technique, all entrance you—you real- 


ize that here is a master artist. 


The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor deaier in 
any city in the world will gladly play for you any of the 
thirty-five Kreisler records, or Victor Records by any 

other of the world’s greatest artists. 


There are Victors and Victrolas 
in great variety of styles from $10 


to $250. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor 


Needles—the combination, There is no other way to get the 
unequaled Victor tone. 
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THE SUMMER WARDROBE 
MUST HAVE ITS SUMMER JEWELRY 


And the Wanamaker Jewelry Store Offers Unusual Charm and Variety in 
Inexpensive Oddities 
Mesh purse, German silver soldered . .$2.50 
Imitation pearl earrings 
Jet-and-rhinestone earrings 


Necklace of imitation lapis lazuli and 
plated silver ball ornaments 


Gold-filled pendant,with baroque pearls 
and imitation amethyst 


Rhinestone cluster ring, sterling silver 3.75 
German silver puff box, with mirror .. 1.75 


Butterfly bracelet, gold-plated, green 


Flexiblerhinestone bracelet,cluster top, 
imitation sapphire center 


Gold-filled brooch in whip design, 
Roman finish 


Sterling silver brooch, with rhinestones 
and imitation sapphire . 


Sterling silver circle brooch in fancy 
design, with rhinestone setting .... 3.25 


Bowknot pin, blue enamel and sterling silver, with rhinestone 


Gold-filled hat pin, with imitation amethyst setting 


TOILET TABLE NEEDS FOR VACATION DAYS 


These are the things every girl and woman should take along when she packs trunk and bag for her holidays. 
All are of assured purity and real efficacy, besides being very delightful to use. 


Queen Mary Eye Lotion, for reap | tired and strained eyes while traveling. Prepared from an old and tried 
formula, quite safe, and very soothing and cleansing. Large bottle, with eye-cup, 5vc. 


Cooling creams, for use after motoring or other exposure to sun and wind. 


Queen Mary Cucumber Cream, 50c a bottle Honey and Almond Cream, 30c a bottle 
Witch- Hazel Jelly, 20c a bottle Glycerine and Honey Jelly, 15c a tube ; two tubes for 25¢ 


Delightful and soothing talcum powders are always needed, so hard is it to be comfortable in summer without 
them. Here may be or a variety of powders, all convenient sizes and desired scents, from 15c to 50c a package 
—all made in our Queen Mary laboratories, assuring their quality and purity. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


Thirteenth and Chestnut Streets 
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oe the “old folks” a Thermos 
is indeed a blessing. It saves 
many a step for those entrusted 
with their care. 


More than ten million Thermos vessels 
are in use throughout the civilized world by 
motorists, yach'smen, travelers, explorers, 
hunters, fishermen, picknicers, ofice work- 
ers, and in lunch kits by children at school 
and workingmen at the factory. 


Every member of the family from infancy 
to old age has daily use for Thermos. It is 
indeed a good servant, both in and away 
from home. 


Serves you right, food or drink— 
hot or cold, when, where 
and as you like. 


In the nursery it saves work, worry and 
even life by keeping infant's milk ice cold, 
pure sweet and bacteria proof. 


Thermos carafes and jugs are ideal for 
keeping an ever-ready supply of ice-cold 
water, tea, coffee or other beverages for day 
or night use, or any liquid may be prepared 
in advance and kept piping hot until ready 
to serve. 


Thermos Food Jars are convenient for 
keeping ice creams, ds, casseroles, 
chowders, etc., at the proper temperature 
until served. 


Originally expensive Thermos vessels are 
now sold by leading dealers at popular 
prices. 


Bottles from $1.00 up 
Carafes and Jugs $3.00 up 
Food Jars from $1.50 up 
Lunch Kits $2.00 up 


Do not accept as truthful representations 
that all temperature-retaining bottles are 
Thermos vessels. For your protection and 


ours look for the name THERMOS stamped 
plainly on the bottom. 


Write for an interesting book on 
Thermos, which tells you why the 
same bottle keeps liquids steaming hot 
Sor 24 hours or ice cold for 3 days. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
NORWICH, CONN. 


New York San Francisco Toronto 
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*a¢ Who prefer 
Ladies to use a nice 
quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 


| the wonderful mysteries which puzzled 
| her (and all children) and in this in- 
| stance remained unfathomed until Una 
| was fourteen years of age. Her idea of 

| dual personality was the source of much 

| entertainment to her and will likewise 
recall similar notions which doubtless the 
readers have enjoyed. 


Visions and Revisions. By John Cow- 
| per Powys. G. Arnold Shaw. $2.00, post- 
| paid. 

These are essays on literary masters— 
Dante, Shakespeare, Dickens, Walter 
Pater, Edgar Allan Poe and others. The 
author himself sub-titles the work “A 
Book of Literary Devotions.” It does not 





Mr. Powys interprets and illuminates: 


of the “grand style” is such that he can 


of understanding studies that will strike 

| a responsive chord in the souls of many 
| worshipers of the great literary men of 
| the world. 


War Book of the German General 
Staff. McBride, Nast & Co. $1.00, post- 
| paid. 


The official book of rules for the guid- | 


ance of officers of the German army. A 
military text-book of much interest even 
to the general reader. 


Wild Flower Preservation. By May 
| Coley and C. A. Weatherby. F. A. Stokes 
| Company. $1.35, postpaid. 
| This is a guide for collectors, showing 

how wild flower specimens may be pre- 

| served in a dainty and worth-while way. 
It tells of methods. for mounting, sug- 
gests the kind of notebook to keep, de 
scribes a botanical outfit and in brief 
gives a detailed account of ways and 
means to collect, identify and keep in 
| good shape. It is a book that will appeal 
| to every nature lover. 








purport to be a volume of learned criti- | 
| cism; it is an attempt to help lovers of | 
| real literature to bask in the light of the | 
glory shed by those great ones who have | 
left behind them immortal monuments to | 
the genius that created through them. | 


his own deep feeling and love for those | 


communicate it to others through a series | 


for chil- 
dren’s 
summer 
dresses. g 


are guar- 

anteed 

FAST. 

A large 

variety of 

styles and 

colors 

can be seen at the 


John Wanamaker’s 


stores. 
Write to 


1 J.& J. CASH, Ltd. 


Manufacturers 


SOUTH NORWALK 
Connecticut 


622 Chestnut Street 


For their catalogue of 
trimmings, frillings, 
woven names, etc. 


PARASOL 


for $2.00 


Made of taffeta silk, in 
eleven colors. Its beauty 
enhanced with gilt frame. 
At smal] cost, a parasol for 
every gown. 


$2.00 


For Sale at John Wanamaker Stores 


ALLISON & LAMSON, New York 


Makers of “The Dress Suitcase’? Umbrella. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


ASH’ 
WASH TRIMMINGS 
The ideal trimming 
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Distinction and Dignity in Tedding Cards 


A Newer Style Shown by the 
Wanamaker Social Stationery Store 


A variation from the usual fashion in wedding 
announcements and invitations—a variation which has 
the stamp of authentic approval—is illustrated here. In 
J addition to the panel effect, already in high favor, there 
is a folding flap which forms the inside envelope. 


PRICES FOR THESE CARDS 
Style No. 1, engraved in script—first 100 . ; $15. 
Each extra 100 . : : . * 


Reception or At Home cards to asteh with ‘iit 
first 100 


Each extra 100 / 
Suelioren ye nesh gine Style No. 2, in script, without the flap, first 100 ae 
Each extra 100 : 
Other styles of wedding cards, lai ee without 
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panel, first 100 . _ : ‘ . 7.50 

° Mbaitt, Wa LS ged Gy Ns, ce ane ym = " ; ; ? ‘ : > . 
2 PP ee And other styles at higher prices. All the engraving is 
papas Ae Hover oy gun farnintire done in our own workrooms by expert engravers, and a 
at Mer smavninge of herr danybiler high degree of accuracy is assured. Delivery is in all 
dbo Vantaa wompes prompt. 
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Fashionable Hand-Bags in the New Black-and-CAbite Effect 


Most women this season are showing their liking for the handsome and distinguished combination of black 
and white in its current forms. 

Here are envelope bags of white kid, variously strapped and piped with black patent leather. White silk 
bags, too, with black trimmings, and silk bags in both wide and narrow black-and-white stripes. All-white bags, to 
be worn for contrast with black or black-and-white frocks, come in less expensive as well as more elaborate forms. 

Black silk pouch bags are always favorites, and few seasons have seen all-black styles in both shiny and dull 
leathers so popular. Most of these are in the compact envelope design, their prices running from $3 to $18. 

For variety, many like to have also a bag in one of the soft grays or tans used so much now in spats and 
shoe-tops. Trimmed with black patent leather these are most effective. A beautiful example of this kind can be 
bought for $5. 


Luggage is coming in newly every day for 1915 travelers! 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA Gyirteenthand. 















When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Montbly. 














The Emerson Player Piano 


It satisfies the wish in your home for good music; it provides oppor- 
tunity to hear the very latest productions—(and amyone can play them 
on an Emerson Player!) and—it affords a fascinating scope for indi- 
vidual expression, phrasing and interpretation. 


The beautiful quality, richness and volume of tone of the Emerson 
Piano will appeal to you. 


Sold in New York and Philadelphia by John Wanamaker 


EMERSON PIANO CO, "5 x,Massacuuserrs 


Dealers in Principal Cities and Towns. Send for Catalog 


When writing to advertisers, piease mention The Book News Monthly. 




















By Booth Tarkington 

First as to sales in thirty-eight 
places out of forty-two. These fig- 
ures are the impartial dealers’ re- 
ports to the May Bookman, regarded 
as official by the entire trade. For 
three months “The Turmoil” has 
been the best-selling book in America. 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.35 net. Limp 

Leather, $1.50 net. 


EMPTY POCKETS 


By Rupert Hughes 
Author of ““ What Will People Say?” 


A mystery story of tense interest, 
with a millionaire’s daughter, young, 
beautiful and unspoiled, as the hero- 
ine—the remarkable year in a man’s 
life, and the men and women who 
enter into it. No “detective-reader” 
has yet been able to solve the mystery 
set forth in the first chapter. 

Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


THE PRIMROSE RING 


By Ruth Sawyer 


“If you have a ‘foolish sentimental’ 
fondness for children, not only your 
own, but all the little folk who come 
stumbling into this awfully complex 
world of ours, step within the prim- 
rose ring, reach across it to this little 
heroine, and let her give you back 
again the heart of a child which you 
may have lost somewhere along the 
Road of Growing-Old-and-Wise.” 

Illustrated. $1.00 net, 


THE LONE STAR RANGER 


By Zane Gray 


The best ovtdoor story of the year. “The most gripping 
book of the year.”—Omaha World-Herald. “Let nobody 
say that chivalry and knighthood are dead in America. 
Here is a stirring novel of wild border days of Texas in 
the early 70’s, depicting principally a conflict between out- 
laws and Texas Rangers—a novel in which the two quali- 
ties named are vividly portrayed.”—Portland Oregonian. 


Frontispiece. $1.25 net. 


JOHNNY APPLESEED 


By Eleanor Atkinson 


A sympathetic story of a real character into whose un- 
usual and quaint personality the author has succeeded in 
penetrating as she did into the dog nature of the real 
“Greyfriars Bobby.” All the romance of our early frontier 
life, with its hardships, its courage, its sacrifices, and its 
joys, fills the pages of the book. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


PALS FIRST 


By Francis P. Elliott 


If you are one of the many thousand readers who are 
fond of mystery or detective stories, take advice and get a 
copy of “Pals First.” This is a most baffling mystery story 
in which you either quickly make up your mind how the 
mystery is solved, or are convinced that the next page will 
disclose it. Nevertheless, you will have to read as far as 
page 321 before the author solves it for you, and then you 
will find it is not at all as you had imagined it would be 
In addition to this, there is a very sweet love story. 


$1.30 net. 


BRED OF THE DESERT 


By Marcus Horton 


The story of a wonderful black horse whose fortune 
was interwoven with that of a man and a girl. The 
horse’s psychology—showing his development, his attitude 
to new impressions, his affections and his hatreds—is 
astonishingly portrayed, and there is an abundance also 
of human interest. 


Frontispiece. 


Frontispiece. $1.30 net. 


WHEN A MAN 
COMES TO HIMSELF 


By Woodrow Wilson 


The distinguished author voices his 
belief that every man, like Kipling’s 
ship, finds himself some day. Live 
by enthusiasm, he urges; don’t be 
driven by necessity. And if you fail, 
make failure a stepping-stone. 


Cloth, 50 cents net. Limp Leather, 
$1.00 net. 


DAINTIES FOR 
HOME PARTIES 


By Florence M. Williams 


A practical culinary aid for the hos- 
pitable. Here are well-arranged reci- 
pes suitable for card parties, buffet 
suppers, luncheons, teas, and recep- 
tions. In this volume are given not 
only suggestive ideas for the prepara- 
tion of suitable dainties, but the exact 
quantities necessary to serve twenty- 
five persons. 

16mo, 50 cents net. 


HOLLOW TREE STORIES 
By Albert Bigelow Paine 


The popularity which Mr. Paine’s 
stories of the quaint Deep Woods crea- 
tures have long enjoyed has led the 
publishers to issue them in small sin- 
gle volumes, in addition to the older 
books. The six volumes are: “How 
Mr. Dog Got Even ;” “How Mr. Rab- 
bit Lost His Tail;” “Mr. Rabbit's 
Big Dinner ;” “Making Up With Mr. 
Dog;” “Mr. Possum’s Great Balloon 
Trip:” “When Jack Rabbit Was a 
Little Boy.” 


Illustrated. 50 cents net each. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, NewYork 





